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FOR JUNE. 
———_—_—_ 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

aS co 
Depths of sweet clover freshen to the morn; 
Costly from golden carolings the air 
Seems fluttered with mere memory of some breeze, 
So delicate its cool motion ; the soft hills 
Gleam, veiled in tenderest hazes, leagues aloof; 
The clear-horned cattle, grave and drowzy-eyed, 
Sated with bounteous pasturage, have sought 
Spots where low, cloistral chestnut-branches gloom 
Lapses of welcome sward, and there at ease, 
With stolid pose and never-restful jaw. 
Mumble, perehance, some strange brute-praise of June. 


May was a willful, careless, whimsical girl, 

Who twined her tresses thick with blossom-stars, 
Aad, wandering from her mother April’s side, 
Scattered her stolen violets and said : 

“Lo, Iam queen.” But suddenly o’er the land 
Swept harsh, inhospitable wind, and she, 
Trembling like some lost babe i’ the wood, beheld 
Severities of sullen cloud uploom, 

And heard no more the jubilant robin-voice, 
And fled, and" left her tulip-cups for June 
To stain with gaudier scarlets, deeper golds. 


And lo, the first of that fair sisterhood 
Whose linked names mean Summer, glides to light. 
— a million greeneries, yet unblown, 
; art at her coming, and the enraptured lands 

Toffer sweet Teverence in flowers and birds. 
The skies curve bluer at her marvelous smile ; 
oo cloud is plastic to her slightest wish ; 
athsea-wave vassal to her queenly mood. 
th ra countless wealth she comes to earth 
ree e opulent Sheban came of old 

MON, in the distant, sacred days ! 
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my Subba tee From this time forward, 
ter part w ave seen the steps of decline. Part 
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tretchin — one after another, the great out- 
he ‘chins an retreating every year toward 
bough wo “ top, until at length, some single 
Would nourish a few green leaves like a fu- 


Neral lam in t ‘ " 
ite sa a * midst of dry and dead memorials 


Dickeys has b 
's whole life, 
“ited admiratio 
“tation which 
on, 


eenachild of good fortune through 
He has been cherished with an una- 
n for a quarter of a century—an ad- 
had in it not a little personal affec- 


Taacg 
, ERAY, HAWTHORNE, and DicweEns each died 


death, through so many years. 

Sudden death in full possession of reason and of 
executive force is a divine mercy to all who as lead- 
ers have commanded the minds of men, and walked 
at the head of their fellows. Men that came into 
bearing late in life may last late, but those who 
were fruitful early, and who have been prolific, 
must look for barren years at the end. Our years 
are in the Lord’s hands. All seasons are his. If it 
be his will that we should moulder and decay, in 
the sad twilight of old age too far prolonged, we 
should accept his purpose, even as we would accept 
prisons and bonds for Christ’s sake. But prisons 
and bonds are never to be desired for their own 
sake. 

To one who is living aright no death can be sud- 
den and no place unfavorable. Whether one goes 
up out of a banquet, or from among innocent amuse- 
ments, or from his couch, it matters little if only he 
has the passport of faith. One step, and all 
roads meet; and the great host of departing spirits, 
forgetful of limitations, of earthly conditions, feel 
the great attraction and fly upward, to be forever 
with the Lord! % 





DISOBEDIENCE AND DOUBT. 
———— 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 
——— 


Did you ever run away from school and not be 
sorry for it ? 

“ Old Porcupine,” as we children used to call the 
hard-whipping master who led—or, more correctly, 
drove us up the lower steeps of the hill of 
science—Old Porcupine was wont to say, and to em- 
phasize the saying with a nervous twisting ofa 
three-foot raw-hide, that the thing was impossible. 
So heinous a departure from the strict line of school 
morality would never fail, sooner or later, to “ har- 
row up the guilty soul.” And he spared no pains 
to make his prediction sure, whenever any such 
straying from the path of duty came to his knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless we did run away from school— 
his school, too—more than once; and (it may be an 
evidence of terrible depravity, but it is true) we 
have not yet felt the first pang of remorse. 

From the high-road to the school, there was a 
by-road to the woods—the vast terra incognita back 
of the school-house; and that by-road we used oc- 
casionally to take, pleasant mornings, to spend the 
day roaming over the mountain in pursuit of imag- 
inary bears and Indians. 

It was a glorious school, that rugged mountain- 
side, and memory reverts to it with unfailing de- 
light. It was a school which gave full play to boy- 
ish instincts—to imagination and the spirit of ad- 
venture. It was a school, too, of action, demanding 
self-reliance and courage—for those woods were 
deep, and that way hunters went to find real bears 
and Indians. And what was more and better, it 
was a school of close and sympathetic intercourse 
with nature, which, though unsuspected at the time, 
gave birth to tastes and habits, inspirations and as- 
pirations, that have done quite as much to make life 
useful and enjoyable as any of the legitimate “ educa- 
tional advantages” that we were supposed to “enjoy,” 
but really took greater pleasure in running away 
from. Not that there was any charm in truancy. 
On the contrary, the sense of disobedience, the dread 
of discovery and punishment—and dire indeed was 
the punishment meted to the detected truant— 
served as a constant damper to our pleasures. Still, 
in spite of fears and misgivings, those days spent in 
the woods, within hearing of the big school-bell, 
yet in defiance of its call, are the red-letter days of 
that period—the happiest, and, we sometimes think, 
the most profitable of our school-boy days. 

It was not to eulogize woodcraft, however, nor to 
apologize for truancy, that we set out to write; but 
to raise the question whether the best ofa boy’s edu- 





\ cation is what he gets from reading-books and spell- 





oped man can safely devote to brain work? Too 
exclusive a devotion to books, it is well known, may 
and sometimes does prove a barrier instead of a 
help to education, as the proverbial “bookworm” 
bears witness. Growth of mind is quite as essential 
to the scholar as discipline of mind. Mind-growth 
is correlative with brain-growth; and like the rest 
of the body, the brain grows best under the health- 
ful stimulus of joyous activity in a pure atmosphere, 
conditions which are not usually characteristic of 
schools. Nor is mind disciplined solely or chiefly 
by what is called study. The most successful stu- 
dent, in the long run, is not he who sticks closest to 
his books; but he who is most alive to what is 
going on in the world, and who enters most heartily 
into the sports of the playground, where is accumu- 
lated the power needed for effective study. Parents 
and teachers are too apt to discourage play, 
and to over-encourage that poring over books which 
has so far monopolized the name of study that 
knowledge not so acquired is accounted almost val- 
ueless as a measure of education. The result is, 
children are required to devote twice as many hours 
a day to “storing the mind” as are allowed them 
for recreation, when it would be better for both 
mind and body if the periods were reversed. It 
would go harder than it does with the children, we 
sometimes think, if they did not so easily learn the 
art of doing nothing with a show of diligence. 

In that school on the hill, and there was not a 
school of better reputation in the country, very little 
instruction was given us during the six long hours 
of each day that found us in attendance. A little 
reading and spelling, some scrawling lines traced in 
a copy-book, half a dozen sums done, and a few 
questionable “facts” of geography committed to 
memory, made up the day’s work. We could not 
do much toward advancing ourselves along the 
printed way of knowledge then, and the master not 
much more for us, for the most of his time was oc- 
cupied by the lessons of the larger pupils. At most, 
an hour or two a day was spent in study and recita- 
tion; the rest was a weary period of confinement 
and restraint, enlivened only by a little surreptitious 
mischief, and an occasional feruling. 

What was the use? We asked the question then, 
over and over again, and were not satisfied with 
the answer. We are not satisfied yet. The instruction 
given us during those years was pitifully small com- 
pared with the time employed. The text- books, 
studied and the pages passed over from year to 
year, show that. More book-knowledge, we are 
sure, might easily have been acquired in half the 
number of hours a day; and in the remaining hours 
there might have been taught us many useful lessons 
in some sort of manual labor—lessons that were never 
learned, or painfully learned in after years, when the 
natural taste and aptitude for such things had been 
destroyed by the physical idleness of school-life. 

Seriously, we sometimes doubt whether we did 
not get more and better education in those unau- 
thorized explorations of the woods, than ever in the 
game length of time in the school-room; whether 
our studies were half as useful as the experience 
gained at recess and between sessions, cutting minia- 
ture railroads over the face of the “big rock,” or build- 
ing mud dams and setting up water-wheels along the 
little stream that ran down the hill. The woods 
explored were cut down long ago; later crops 
of boys and girls have destroyed the railroad cut- 
tings; the brook has gone dry, and its choicest 
“water privileges” to waste. Was our labor 
in and on them thrown away? Not more so 
than that which we spent learning the boun- 
daries of petty principalities whose names no 
longer appear on the maps—the population of 
“thriving towns” long since grown to be cities— 
the long-forgotten names of Polynesian capes and 
islands, and the thousand other worthless bits of 
knowledge that were accounted so important then ; 
and we know that our out-door labors were much 
the more enjoyable and healthful, 


the part of the Jew or heathen that touched upon 
this subject. The Scribes and Pharisees, restless, 
bitter, dogging his steps, and smarting under his re- 
proofs, could find nothing here upon which to rest 
their spite, nor could the heathen opponents who 
scorned the Galilean teacher here find a contemp- 
tuous word to say against him. 

This was the more wonderful , because the rela- 
tions of the Saviour with the women were so fear- 
lessly intimate. He had many female friends. The 
Evangelists tell the names of many who “ followed 
him and ministered unto him.” He dared to receive 
in public the expressions of repentant love from a 
fallen woman, and boldly declared to a cold hearted 
moralist that her loving penitence would win from 
God that forgiveness which was denied to his frigid 
propriety. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees, hoping, through 
his well known tenderness to the fallen, to involve 
him in a scandal, brought to him in triumph a wo- 
man convicted of adultery, he sent the accusers 
shamed and humbled from his presence, and then 
in private and with all suitable delicacy addressed 
the needed word of admonition to the sinner, “ Go, 
and sin no more.” 

In the example of our Lord we have the spirit in 
which we, as Christians, are bound to regard all 
such public disclosures as those which under the 
name of law have recently disgraced New York, 

Far from being a judicial inquiry into the facts ot 
the murder of ALBERT D. RicHarpson, the recent 
criminal trial has been turned into a bitter attack 
upon a defenceless and suffering woman. 

Let those who read the eighth chapter of St. 
John and remember that Jesus Christ has been 
a silent witness in that court-room during this 
shameful trial, ask themselves in what spirit the 
followers of Christ should look upon this whole 


matter. 
Let us suppose that the worst charges against 


this much injured woman had been true. Supposing 
that, harassed by the insults and provocations and 
sufferings which beset the wife of a drunkard, she 
really had fled to the protection of another man and 
allowed her heart too freely to go out in love to him, 
what would our Lord Jesus Christ, the great Judge, 
before whom we all must appear, have thought of 
such a ferocious and indecent assault upon lier as 
the court-room of New York City has recently pre- 
sented ? 

In the scene in the temple so boldly narrated by 
St. Jonn, we have much the same kind of a scene, 
around a realcriminal. Thé doctors of the law, the 
Scribes and Pharisees, were all there, in their might 
and majesty, loud and vociferous, exultant in their 
success,—they had cornered a helpless woman,— 
hunted her down, brought her out, and seemed to 
defy even her Lord to save her now. 

And now, where did the sympathy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ go? Did this ihdelicate and indecent 
zeal of public accusation meet his approval? Did 
he consider it proof of pure morality, of genuine 
concern for the honor of God's law and of real inter- 
est in family purity ? 

Never was reproof more scorching and effective 
than that which drove them from his presence. It 
was one flash of that wrath oflove which is so justly 
called the “ wrath of the lamb,” a flash that kindled 
the dead conscience as lightning would kindle naph- 


tha. ¥ 
This one scene was a momentary foreshadowing 


of the great day when he shall judge the world in 
righteousness! 

Never were words more boldly wonderful than 
those with which he turned to the woman, when he 
made a solitude and a privacy in which he could 
speak to her alone. 

“ Woman, where are those thine accusers? Hath 
no man condemned thee ?” 

“No man, Lord.” 
“Neither do I condemn thee, Go and sin no 


more.” 
The law of Moses commanded that in case oF 
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adultery the man and the woman should both be 
stoned. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, after the fashion of so- 
ciety ever since, said nothing of the male offender. 
He was not dragged into light. No voice clamored 
that he should be stoned—it was the woman, help- 
less, easily caught, on whom the whole storm of ac- 
cusation fell. It appears, too, that she had had as 
yet no legal trial, no sentence in the courts, but nad 
been hurried away to the judgment seat of Christ, by 
the malicious zeal of her accuser. He inquires of 
her simply whether any legal condemnation has 
been pronounced, and when he finds there has not, 
he says: “ Neither do I condemn thee.” Often he 
made the assertion that he was not there on earth as 
a judge, but as Saviour, and as Saviour he declines 
to pronounce the severe sentence of the Jewish law. 

The words however are very bold and very singu- 
lar, if we takeinto account that Christ spoke not for 
the moment but for all time, that he had declared 
that though heaven and earth should pass away, 
his word should not pass away. 

Knowing the nature of man and the nature of wo- 
man— seeing in this one incident the whole history 
of the unjust manner in which judgment had been 
and would be administered by man on woman, he 
uttered these words deliberately, to stand for all 
time. 

They certainly do mean that the woman convict- 
ed of the worst violation of family duty is no more 
condemned of Christ than the man who violates the 
same. He does not say that sin is not sin, but he 
does say that woman’s sin isno more sin than man’s, 
and that whenever a sinning man may be forgiven, 
a sinning woman may. 

There is an incident recorded by St. Jonn, in the 
reception of the accusation against the woman, that 
is worthy the consideration of all Christians, 

While they were filling his ears wita the sins of 
their victim, he stooped down and with his finger 
wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. 
How many of Christ’s nominal followers would do 
well to imitate the delicacy of this example, and 
show by their manner a grave contempt for harsh 
and uncharitable denunciations on helpless women ! 
If every nominal Christian that has helped to throng 
the court-room during the recent trial, and to spread 
the agitation wn this subject, had imitated this Di- 
vine reticence, how much honor might they have 
done to their pruiession! If there isreally anything 
that makes a Christian differ from the man or wo- 
man of the world, it ought to be the spirit they show 
in a matter like this. 

We say this much showing what Christ would re- 
quire of Christiaus even when a woman has fallen 
into deepest guilt, and where there is no doubt of 
her having sinned. 

But what would the Saviour hold to be our duty 
where a storm of accusation has burst on the head 
of a woman, not guilty of this offence ? 

Having carefully read the affidavit of Mrs. Ricx- 
ARDSON, we can see in it only evidence that a much 
tried woman in circumstances of great hardship 
and perplexity has in certain respects lamentably 
erred in judgment. 

We feel it of the utmost importance here to say, 
that the sensitiveness of the conimunity in regard to 
the enduring sacredness of the marriage bond, is a 
just and a wholesome state of feeling. 

No combination of trial and temptation can make 
it right and proper fora man or a woman to enter on 
arrangements looking towards another marriage, 
while the legal relation with a living partner yet. re- 
mains undissolved. This whole domain of marriage 
ought to be guarded by laws as inflexible as those 
of nature—and if like those they bear severely on 
individuals, individuals must be content to suffer 
for the good of the whole. 

Remissness here threatens interests too terribly sa- 
cred to admit of the least trifling, and even with tears 
in our eyes for the tempted sufferer, we must be firm 
to the enunciation of principle. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE in her novel of Jane Lyre 
makes the whole interest of the story to turn on a 
crisis of this sort, when a man bound in legal chains 
to a ferocious lunatic, implores the woman who 
loves him to step across the legal barrier in consid- 
eration of what he calls,the moral right. 

The heroine here gives utterance to the admirable 
sentiment, that under such circumstances, the only 
course is to resort to those immutable laws which 
seemed always right to her, till she felt the force of 
temptation. 

It is for such hours as these, she says, that laws 
are made, and then we should cling to them most 
inflexibly. 

But while we must not for any tenderness of human 
sympathy remit the declaration of a principle, the 
example of our Lord teaches us that there isa 
Christian and an un-Christian way of treating such 
errors, 

The Christian way is stated by St. Paut—*“ Belov- 
ed, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye that are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meek 
ness, considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 

Yes—considering ourselves. Under the tortures of 

Ps Tack, with every muscle stretched, and every 

‘in principle often may become be- 

» and even religious faith may give out in 


& wild and agonizing cry for relief. 


Such a terrible marriage as that revealed in Mrs. 
RicHaRrbson’s story is a rack—a lingering torture, 
that may well have confused head and heart, and 
the bravest and strongest of us. We who have lived 
shielded and cherished by domestic love, may well 
tremble to think whether under the same trial we 
should have done even as well. 

Let the fortunate and the happy respect the mys- 
tery of those depths of anguish which God in his 
mercy has keptthem from being ableto understand, 
and speak of the errors of the sorely tried only in 
the ear of Him who knows and who pities all. 








PARENTS AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
——__~<>_——_- 
BY THE REV. A. McELROY WYLIE. 
———_<>—_—_— 

Undoubtedly you have, through your children, a 
very important relation to the Sunday-school. Let 
us see. 

“ Are you here already ?” exclaimed a well known 
pastor to two little girls, finely dressed and waiting 
at the door. 

“Yes, sir, we got up very early by ourselves, and 
we don’t mean to be late.” 

Knowing something of the habits of the rich and 
fashionable household, the Doctor replied, “ But 
how could you get your breakfast so early, and be 
here before the other scholars ?” 

“ OQ, sir, exclaimed the little speaker with enthusi- 
asm, “ We could not wait, and we would rather do 
without our breakfast than stay away from school.” 

Now here was indeed a touching picture, and 
who could fail to feel for those dear little children, 
as, faint and hungry, they remained at school, fearing 
to lose the precious privilege of spiritual instruc- 
tion ? 

Here then is the first relation of parents to the 
Sunday-school. Let them recognize the jirst law of 
nature—that law always observed by the Great 
Teacher—the law of the body’s need first. 

He never, never went about to begin at the empty 
head and heart, while the stomach remained unfilled 
and gnawed with the tooth of hunger. 

It may be customary and fashionable to rise so 
late on Sunday morning as to compel our children 
to snatch and cram, or else go without their break- 
fast, if they mean to be faithful at Sunday-school ; 
but is this right? Would we thus treat our horses 
before putting them to work? Would we not our- 
selves rise and feed them, if the servant or driver 
failed, rather than permit such cruelty to a beast ? 

Let not this be considered a low view. High 
spirituality, piety, and usefulness we need not look 
for, to grow out of an abused and neglected 
body, any more than we need expect to find the 
hard maple or iron wood growing down in the bogs 
and marshes. 

The Lord of Glory found James and John mending 
their nets, for broken nets are poor things for catch- 
ing fish ; so harassed and hungry bodies are poor 
things for taking in religious truths. 

We are careful for stock and for costly comforts 
and luxuries in our households; let us be more wise 
and careful about these most precious of all gifts, 
and recognize this first relation of parents to the 
Sunday-school—see that our dear little ones have 
spread before them, in ample time, an ample table, 
and we shall find that this habit alone will greatly 
help on the Sunday-school work. 

Neither head nor heart can be filled over an emp- 
ty stomach. Howmany of our children could attain 
to a good secular education were we as indifferent 
about the day school as most of us are indifferent as 
to the Sunday-school ? 

Again, hearing before and afterwards their proper 
lessons, 

Most of our Sunday-schools drag their slow 
lengths along, just because the parents have not 
turned off the brakes before starting. 

Let parents animate and encourage their children 
to a proper review of their lessons,—the process is 
both simple and interesting in view of both Sunday- 
school and the Church proper. Many parents repel 
their children, or lend a leaden ear and lack-lustre 
eye to the recital, by the inrushing enthusiastic lit- 
tle darlings, as they hurry forward to repeat some 
outline ideas of a lesson or address, which has car- 
ried captive their attention at school. 

, The Old Country folk do these things better. 

An eminent divine of the United States tells the 
writer the following :—“I was an invited guest in 
the home of that world-renowned modern Apostle, 
Casar Maan, of Geneva. After morning service, 
while surrounding the frugal family board—a fer- 
vent grace ended—then began at once the lively con- 
versation,”—the best part of the entertainment was 
not taken through the mouth. “Children and 
grandchildren surrounded the table. The venera- 
ble divine began at the youngest—a mere toddler— 
and questioned him as to how much he could re- 
member—perhaps the little fellow could recall only 
a text or a word ortwo. Then came the next older, 
adding a little more; then the next, and more.” 
Pretty soon the American D. D. began to feel a little 
concerned, thinking that perhaps his turn would 
come too. And sure enough, for said the aged Ma- 
LAN,—“ Now, Doctor, let us hear all you can remeni- 





ber; you_ see it is an unvarying habit here in my 








household, and in this lies much of the Sabbath 
training.” 

And after the afternoon service, at which our 
friend had officiated, a similar scene was enacted 
over again, the venerable Apostle himself conclud- 
ing the circular catechism with a beautiful and tell- 
ing resumé of what he had heard. 

Parents can scarcely estimate the value of this in- 
teresting habit. It presses out upon our interests in 
every direction. The splendid and useful career of 
Sir Ropert Pee. was largely owing to such a habit 
of training. : 

His father on the poor Hole House farm near 
Blackburn, pressed by poverty and the demands of 
a large and increasing family, was accustomed to set 
his son Ros up at table, and require him to re- 
peat as much as he could of the Sunday sermon,— 
Sunday-schools were unknown then. Here was the 
secret of that effective development, which, in due 
time, resulted in the ability to repeat an entire ser- 
mon after a single hearing, and in the House of Par- 
liament, enabled the great champion of modern re- 
form to listen for hours to the arguments and speech- 
es of his opponents, and then, without a note oran 
omission, to review and answer their arguments in 
their exact and unbroken order. 

Let parents adopt such a habit in their families— 
not only encourage the little spirits as they return 
laden with something to say, but train them by 
preceding attention to their lessons, and then by 
the after process of conversational recalls and repeti- 
tions of what they have heard and learned. 

Attention is trained, memory is made retentive 
and ready, the taste elevated, the intellect expand- 
ed, and unmeasured will be the valuable results. 

For another thing let the parent cultivate and en- 
courage the proper relation between their children 
and the teacher. 
has a wise regard for the welfare of his child will 
encourage the carrying of tales about the teacher, 
or will ever indulge (especially before a child) in 
disparaging remarks or open abuse,! 

There is an important law behind this. Our early 
impressions concerning things taught are often so 
tenaciously inwrought with our estimate of the 
teacher, that, if it is not impossible to disengage 
these associations, it at least requires years of ear- 
nest effort, and even then we are often unsuccessful. 

Let our early impressions of piety be linked to a 
long-haired, solemn, sour deacon, who is represent- 
ed in our home as a straight-laced old hypocrite, 
and we may never surmount the damage done to 
our thoughts of religion. Let the parents permit 
or encourage tattle about the teacher, or tales of de- 
traction, or they themselves vent their fun or spleen 
by ridicule or abuse, and they had about as well mix 
poison deliberately in their children’s food. They 
may thus vitiate the holiest associations of child- 
hood and launch their little ones on a sea of doubt 
and infidelity. 

But positively, there is here something more to be 
done. Let them cultivate sociability, good feeling, 
and tender regard between the children and their 
teacher. If that teacher be worthy of his place in 
the primaries of the Church, he is worthy of a place 
in the primaries of our household. Piety and per- 
sonal worth should be an open sessame to our hearts 
and homes, and we should let our children see that 
we are sincere, Let parents invite such a teacher to 
their house—-let a feeling of tender regard be cher- 
ished between the child and the teacher—let them 
mutually feel that this relation is sacred and refined, 
and is far, far above any merely worldly friendship, 
or associations of a mere expediency. 
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parents’ personal attention in the school, but ¢' 
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“WAS ’00 EVER 4 Boy>» 
| é 
BY FANNY M, BARTON, 
-_—_ >. 
My little four-year-old Harry, 
Bright in beanty and joy, 
Said with his accent of wonder, 
““Papa, was ‘oo ever a boy ? 
‘Was ’oo ever as little as I be?” 
‘* Dear baby,” I said, in reply, 
Will my darling ever be weary 
And heart-worn, and sinful as 1" 


With forehead of whiteness and candor 
And loving and innocent eyes, 
Thou dost measure the distance between us 
With a strange and holy surprise, 
Thou like a bud flushed and fragrant ; 

T like a leaf at its fall ; 
I far away from the angels— 
Thou within reach of their call, 


Type of the beauty celestial, 
Humble, and tender, and sweet, 
Thou comest in faith, my darling, 
To sit at thy father’s feet. 
Taught by thy loving example, 
By thy truth that knows no alloy, 
May I go to our Father as simply, 
And in heart be always a boy. 


THE OLD ATTIC, 
——_»——__. 
BY CHARLOTTE N. CORDNER. 
—>—__ 

What a famous old place it was, with its hic 
pointed roof, ribbed across with tanned, rous) 
looking beams, where gossamer webs idly swung 
and tiny points of light sometimes winked doy) 
upon us through the shingles. Famous I say: fo; 


And, negatively, no parent who in fancy we had frescoed every beam and rafter 


over with our childish imaginings, till the place 
seemed fairy land to us. Barren of furniture (jn , 
material sense), save a pair of large brass andirons, 
two old chairs, and half-worn saddle-bags whic) 
had once journeyed from a neighboring city, fille 
with golden apples for us children, the memory of 
which had hallowed it in my eyes ever since, Long 
ago had the fruit vanished, but the fragrance of it 
still lingered, and many a time would my little res. 
less hands steal down into the great leathern pock- 
et, vainly wishing to find another apple still there, 

Then what shadows grouped themselves to- 
gether down the darkened stairway! For there 
were two ways of ascending to the attic, one of 
which possessed a kind of friendly familiarity to 
me, being connected with that portion of the house 
most habitable; and the other, probably from dis. 
use and the possession of a-door at the foot of ii 
which shut out the light, always suggested th 
thought that there were robbers and_ pirates lurk 
ing there; and I never could exactly rid my mind 
of the idea, when forced to pass down them, that | 
did brush past such misty shadows, spectral a 
grim. ; 

But compensation existed in a measure for thes 
fancies in many an opposite attraction in the oll 
attic—as many a merry frolic we sometimes hii. 
with the old, quaint clothes, worn and rusty, whi: 
hung on a row of pegs, on one of the beams. Ho" 
often I have swept around the dusty floor, dragging 
a long trail after me, with my little face quite | at 
from sight, in a large green Calash (an old style! 
bonnet, which had long been out of vogue), imagit- 
ing I was a queen, and (little five-year-older that | 
was) displaying all the airs and graces of stately 
walk—benignant, patronizing rejoinder, and pat 


Such painstaking will gather a rich reward of| the hand on my sister and companions, who, by tht 


both pleasure and profit. 

And for another thing—last but not the very least 
—-there is a jinancial relation. This is no excep- 
tion,—money makes the mare go, and Sunday- 
schools cannot prosper without something more 
than a niggardly outlay. Pounds rush out on the 
six days’ entertainments, where pennies creep in to 
frown on the Sunday-school. 

A collection is taken in a rich Church for the 
school—result, $250; while, as I know, that sum 
is often expended, without a thought—by, aye, 
scores of persons in that congregation on a solitary 
evening’s entertainment. There is no place on the 
wide surface of this earth where a little money pro- 
duces such aresult. Wesow pennies and they ripen 
into golden eagles, and many a time on these eagle 
wings our dear little ones are borne upward to the 
better world, who else had hardly learned to look 
upward at all. 

What about the supply of Bibles, of library books, 
blackboard, maps, illustrative cards, of rewards, of 
organ, of music-books; then of anniversaries, and 
those festivals and picnics, so charming to the 
hearts of the little ones ! 

All these are parts of the necessary machinery, 
and they cannot be had without money—not a great 
deal, to be sure. But now, kind parent, when the 
petition (as you think too often) comes for pennies 
for Sunday-school—let the silver (you know specie 
payments are returning) leap. out with a joyous ring, 
let it sing its way into the treasury of the Sunday- 
school, and we shall thus help to put a silvery song 
into the hearts of our little ones, which may sing 
on forever and forever. 


We have no time or space now to say aught of, 


ge 


way, were all older than I was, but, from some cals 
or other, always naturally seemed to drop into the 
place of subjects to me, which J quite as natur’ 
accepted, well liking dominion. 

Then there were other days, long and tedious’ 
often found them before night came, when my t" 
was a string of crape, tied at the waist, which oie 
caused me great annoyance, from its length, as 
sympathizing people would continually bring oa 
a stand-still in my patterings about by putts 
hasty foot on it. This bit of mourning, sunt? 
titiously purloined from the attic’s store, was “" 
for a deceased hen, whose funeral I generally | 
tended, Thus, born from the attic’s treasure, © 
the feeling of womanhood gradually creep into : 
young heart, leaving their first impressions thert* 
a base for all my after life to build upon. _ 

Then the stolen delights sometimes obtalte 
when I tiptoed up there all alone after school — 
to play with the kittens, for Pussy was 4° fond y 
the attic as I was, and there many 4 generation p 
kittens were born, brought up, and educated in : 
the little playful, graceful ways of yasaer? 
(which charmed me so much), and then pass’ 
to the sobriety of maturity. 

One of my chief attractions up there al 
the roughly-finished chimney, where 2° “? and 
laid. There, among the beams and rafters, ca wi 
a large field for my imagination to work sn tn 
also my hands, for sometimes I had my ? ail 
days, and would spend hours there, —. ofa 
the dust and papers, lath and plaster, 1 ae on 
picture-book I felt certain was hidden yoni 
little danger, to my childish mind, was sie “* 
with these proceedings, as they were ated 
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tended by visions of my breaking through the ceil- 
ing and being precipitated on to the floor below, 
paving been frequently warned that such would be 
the case if I persisted in going there. But the dan- 
oer rather fascinated me than otherwise, as then I 
would fancy it was a ship, and that the beams were 
gurely safe, after which reflection I would perch 
myself on one, and commence fishing once more in 
the rubbish below for imagined treasure. From 
these fishing excursions I generally returned weary 
and heated, having brought up from the depths be- 
low some lost baby rags, which I had grieved over 
as irretrievably gone, and now, having regained, 
found them to be a panacea for all my restlessness. 

Another resource of mine was the trunk of old 
pooks, wedged in between the eaves, which, from 
pure repletion of big words and mystic lore, seemed 
to have burst their coverings, leaving exposed to 
the dust and moth many a wise thought, o’er which 
my eyes grew round with wonder as at times I 
pored over them, vainly endeavoring to understand 
what they were all about. 

Then the strange, huge knots on the beams, 
which were so suggestive of eyes, had a wierdness 
in them. One of them, in particular, I remember 
as bearing so strong a resemblance to an alligator, 
that I used to shrink away whenever I passed it, for 
fear it would wink at me. 

But, best of all, were the old spells of stillness 
and calm which used to come over me there some- 
times, as if a Great Spirit held me in his arms; then 
such peace and trust would sweep through every 
inward avenue that I knew no fear. 

At such times I would sit by the little window, 
pathed in the beams of the setting sun, and dreamily 
gaze on the green pastures stretching far away, and 
wonder who God was, and what power it was that 
seemed ever beckoning me away from father, moth- 
er, brother, and sister, to bathe in this flood of in- 
ward stillness. Did my feet then wander in spirit 
in the green pastures, beside the still waters ? 

Ah! old attic, many a scene of gayety and revel 
Ihave passed through since then. Yet never has 
life’s great harp been swept in spirit by more gentle 
hand than passed over its chords in thase six years 
when, as a queen, I reigned within your dusty realm. 
The roses have faded and died beside the door, and 
the trees have grown. ragged and old each side of 
the gate, telling that Time’s dusky wing has brushed 
them by. Yet fresh as the events of yesterday rise 
the childish memories connected with my kingdom 
there. 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
—_~>——- 
OUR CHILDREN. 
— > 
My Dear Editor : 

I have just returned from making a visit to the 
house of my friend Mr. Oakey. His’children are 
the envy of his neighbors. When any mother wish- 
es to reprove her boy for misbehavior in- Church she 
invariably points him to the exemplary conduct of 
the OAKEY boys. They are as sedate and demure in 
the Church as the deacons, In the house they never 
speak unless they are spoken to. The girls never 
romp; the boys never wrestle. There are no apple- 
tree limbs broken by their climbing, no windows 
broken by their balls. Their clothes are never torn, 
their feet are never wet, their hands are never dirty. 
In the Oakey family all life is bounded and fixed by 
law. Every hour in the day has its allotted task ; 
there are more rules, I verily believe, than there are 
laws in the Revised Statutes of the State; and every 
infraction hasits fixed and mvariable penalty. The 
OaKEY boys are never late to the Sabbath-school, 
never miss their answer in the class, and can recite 
theCatechism as giibly as most children recite their 
a,b,c. The very baby is brought under law from 
birth, “We never have any trouble with our ba- 
bies,” says Mr. Oakey. “We teach them that right 
is right, and they soon get tired of lying awake and 
crying when nobody pays any attention to them.” 

It is true that one or two little ones have died in 
learning the lesson, But that wasa “mysterious 
Providence,” 

And yet after all, I doubt whether these exempla- 
Ty little old men and women will make either great 
or good men or women when they grow up. JAMES 
has gone from home into a store in New York. And 
tumor says that his habits are already giving his 
father and mother the greatest anxiety. He is very 
Sober and sedate at home, But the boys say he 
makes up for it in the city. 

Thear a great deal of discussion about the gov- 
ernment of children, as though that presented any 
Stlous difficulties. It is not governing children 
Which is difficult ; it is teaching them self-govern- 
Ment. To solve my boy’s perplexities, to stand in 
the stead of conscience to him, to restrain him from 
evil courses, to impel him in right ones, if this were 
all, would be a comparatively easy task. But this 
ae parental duty. Not to steer him aright, but 

° teach him how to steer, is the problem. I go up 
and down the Hudson once, and sometimes twice a 
Week, all summer long. But I am no more compe- 
‘ent to steer the boat than I was when I commenced 
DY Weekly trips two years ago, for I have never had 
MY hand on the tiller. It is irritating to a boy's 
manhood and trying to a pstent’s patience to keep 


the child in chains all the time. But it is not diffi- 
cult to secure obedience by paying the price for it. 
To secure obedience to his own will, to his own con- 
science, to the unuttered law of God, with no other 
reward than the sense of right doing, with no other 
pemalty than the condemnation of his own moral 
sense, this is another matter; this is the real prob- 
lem. 

A few months before Mr. WEsLEY HARPER’s death, 
he told me the following story of his childhood : 

“T never was dissipated in my apprentice days,” 
said he; “never was out late at night; never off 
with roystering companions. One night, however, 
some of the boys persuaded me to go to the theatre 
with them. We went together, paid for our tickets, 
took our seat in the pit. The performances had not 
begun. The people were assembling. My compan- 
ions sat joking and laughing ; but I could not enter 
into their fun. A dreadful feeling came over me. 
It seemed to me as though all the prayers of my 
mother, all the instructions of my father rushed 
across my mind at once. It seemed to me as though 
the floor would sink, or the roof would fall in and 
crush me. It seemed to me as though I was at the 
very mouth of perdition, and I could hardly hope 
to escape alive. I could stand it no longer, but 
seized my hat and fled from the house. I never en- 
tered a theatre again till, long years after, I went to 
see ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ played.” 

No command, no fear of condign punishment 
could have produced on young Westey the influ- 
ence which was produced by the atmosphere of a 
home whose corner stone was the Bible and from 
whose altar there daily arose the incense of genuine 
prayer. 
For a long time it was a matter of grave discus- 
sion among botanists whether the tree grew from 
without inwardly or from within outwardly. It 
was at length discovered that at the point where the 
bark and the woody structure join growth goes in 
both directions. Layer after layer of bark is added 
each year, and each year new additions are made 
from the bark to the woody fibre it encloses. If 
you cut an initial in the bark, it will soon be gone; 
for the bark changes every year, and with the change 
loses the impression which has been put upon it. 
If cutting through the bark you mark the name 
upon the inner fibre itself, it is imperishable. 
after layer of bark may cover and conceal it. 
it is never lost. 
Law marks only on the outer bark. It cuts only 
into the conduct of the hour, or at most, the habit 
of the day. But influence leaves its mark upon the 
inner heart of childhood, the conscience, the will, 
the moral nature. If on these the “ new name” has 
been written by the mother’s prayers and the father’s 
teaching, though in after years it may seem to be 
overlaid and forgotten, it is really never lost. It 
abides forever. There is more permanent power in 
one prayer than in many punishments. 
Yours truly, 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 
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LITTLE MAY. 
—— 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 
———_——— 
What shall we name the baby? She is three 
months old—a plump, jolly bit of humanity, quite 
important enough to have a name of her own. Im- 
portant indeed! She is a princess by the divine 
right of babies. She rules us all, from papa to 
Harry, the poor little prince who was dethroned at 
her accession. Her tiny voice is the signal for a 
grand marshaling of forces, and night or day, baby’s 
will is the law of our life. 
There have been babies before, and there will be 
babies again, but none like this one. Mamma is 
always watching her eyes, and speculating about 
their color, or kissing her little bald head, and coax- 
ing the silky fuzz, that, seen by the eye of faith, is 
supposed to be hair; and Harry shows her pink, 
fat feet, with the “turning” toes, to his admiring 
boy friends, as a great and distinguishing favor. 
But what shall we call the little creature to dis- 
tinguish her from other angels of her size? It is 
proposed to name her May—the question is put to 
the assembled household and carried by acclama- 
tion. To be sure she was not born in May, accord- 
ing to the technical sense of the word; but she has 
not been of much account heretofore to anybody but 
the patient young mother—merely a bundle of red 
flesh swathed in flannels, so that this mouth of 
springing grass and opening buds is really her natal 
time, and she is waking to life with the apple 
blossoms. 
‘And now what shall we do with our pet—our 
pretty May flower? Just what God does with the 
violets and daisies! Make the atmosphere around 
her as warm and soft and tender with love as the 
heavenly air that broods over the earth to-day. 
Give her room to develop her own individual life— 
and push no intrusive will into the orbit of her 
soul. Let us see how our Father brings up a rose, 
and take a lesson therefrom. He gives it a place to 
grow in; soil for its roots; nourishment for*all its 
functions; room, sunshine, and lets it alone to be 
itself. So we want our baby to grow. 
When she wakes from her vision of angels, let her 





near her; let us not pay off our old scores with life 
by scolding May for following out the laws of ba- 
byhood. Let us not mistake the guilty one in our 
small tiffs of household discipline. If May buildsa 
house of mamma’s holiday books, with her point 
lace for upholstery, let the owner of the treasures be 
punished with rigor for leaving them in baby’s way, 
but let us fear to incur the guilt of slapping those 
little constructive hands; let us never wound her 
tender heart by punishing that which is as innocent 
as nest-building in a bird. 

May is pure, and sweet, and loving. After she 
has lived with us a half-dozen years, we may make 
the discovery that she is totally depraved, but she 
is as ignorant now of wrong as that robin atilt on 


depravity, if, when making his free circuits through 
the sweet, blessed air, he should break his wing 
against somebody’s arrogant, unjust will. 

We will let May alone, and try to become our- 
selves like little children, so that all she sees and 
hears shall be noble and true. We will try to clear 
ourselves from the stain of the world, that no soil 
may touch her whiteness. We want her to be by 
and by a woman, with a soul grandly rounded. We 
want her to blossom perfectly, but always to keep 
her childish faith intact, like a drop of honey in a 
flower-cup. We want her to develop all the beauti- 
ful germs in the rich nature that has been given her. 
There is but one way to attain this. Give her love, 
give her liberty to be herself, and live before her the 
life that we wish her to imitate. 

God bless little May, and all good angels have 
her in their keeping! 








FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
NO. Il. 
—_—j——— 
AUNT LIZZIE. 
SE ——— 
Aunt Lizz1e, in spite of her modern name, is a 
rare specimen of the antique. She prefers to be 
called ELIzaABETH, but we nieces were all demoral- 
ized at boarding-school, and have forced the dimin- 
utive upon her. Living in a little house by herself, 
just out of the village, all the surroundings bear an 
impress of her individuality. 
Two evergreens adorn the entrance, hollyhocks, 
sunflowers, and other straight-up specimens of veg- 
etation growing beside the clean board-walk which 
leads to the porch. 
Inside, you behold a spotlessness compared with 
which the results of your Saturday’s cleaning sink 
into positive filth. There is an ancient tradition in 
the family that six courageous flies once made a raid 
upon that front room—their ruin was sudden and 
complete. 
From the chairs against the wall to the pans upon 
the dresser, and the asparagus on the clock-shelf, 
everything is at right-angles. Aunt Lizz1E consid- 
ers curves a shiftless waste of distance, and for 
rambling vines, children’s sports, deceit, or a com- 
promise, she has no toleration whatever. 
In spite of the entreaties of her wealthy brothers 
and sisters, who beg her to sell her little place and 
make her home with them, she persists in pursuing 
her trade as a tailoress, which she learned as a girl, 
and thinks this generation of woman-kind “ use- 
less,” because “‘they cannot even earn their own liv- 
ing.” Nota dollar’s worth is given her at Christ- 
mas, whose value she does not scrupulously return 
the following year, and our gifts to her are conse- 
quently trifling, knowing that she will groan inward- 
ly if we are too generous. 
I once gave her a volume of sermons, carefully 
concealing the cost from every member of the family. 
On the morning of my birth day, she presented me 
with a book of the same value, entitled, Poetry 


for the Afflicted, having ascertained the price of the 


sermons from the bookseller. 

I might add that we never had a death in our 
household and I hope the book may be useless to 
me for some time to come. 

If she is invited to sup with Mrs. Smrrn, or dine 
with Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Smirn, in the course of a 
few months, is in turn invited to tea, and Mrs. Brown 
to dinner. 

There is no possibility of a mistake. The debt is 
cancelled, Aunt Lizz1£ breathes freely again. 

Once a year, in strawberry time, her China is dis- 
entombed, and two tea-parties follow on consecutive 
days, as many guests being invited as she has 
chairs to accommodate. 

If one is prevented from attending, she is request- 
ed to send word, and another social creditor is en- 
gaged to fill the vacant seat. 

Justice is AunT Lizzie’s watchword. I have 
known her to take a long walk on a hot day to re- 
turn a half-penny to a merchant who had given her 
thirteen cents when twelve and a half was due her. 
Long dresses and thin shoes were for years the ob- 
jects of her special aversion, and I could not repress 
the idea that she experienced a keen sense of disap- 
pointment when this age of frivolity actually dis- 
played its common sense by adopting walking dress- 
es and boots. I think it was a severe blow to her. 
Her faith is firm and unwavering. I remember 
when her favorite brother, Mosss, lay dying, and 
felt his vision clouded as his heart clung to the dear 





see only smiles; let not our cares and sorrows come 








ones, AunT Lizztxy came out of his room with a per- 


the lilac bough—even a bird would exhibit signs of 


plexed face, saying, “I don’t know what’s got into 
Moses makes him think so much of this world,” 
and a little later I saw her through the open door, 
standing tall and thin in front of his bed, saying, 
with her long fore-finger extended, “This earth is 
all dross, Moszs, I tell youit’s all dross.” 

Of course Aunt Lizzie and Covustn Jack are not 
mutual admirers. 

He is far too plausible for her, and she always dis- 
concerts him by her straight forward questions and 
her sterling integrity. 

We, who have loved them both, have often wish- 
ed nature had divided their characteristics, and 


made each at the same time generous and just, lov- 
able and strong. A. W. A, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
——-.—__. 





Fray Eventne, June 10, 1870. 

REMARKS.—Very naturally our minds are occupie! ‘o-night 
with thoughts respecting the death of CHARLES DicKENs. One 
question that was asked in my family has clung to me ever since 
we received intelligence of the event. I do not suppose a man 
ever wrote in the English language whose works have had amore 
pleasant and beneficent influence in homes, than his have had. I 
was asked whether CHARLES DICKENS was a Christian man. I 
could not answer that question, and I felt sorry to think that a 
man whose writings go into every household of all lands where 
the English language is spoken, and I suppose of other lands 
where they are translated, and are read with much pleasure and 
gratitude, should not have left a record which should have en- 
abled us who believe the other life is only a culmination of this, 
to say that he was a Christian. I would not judge him at all— 
far from it; but when I attempt to place him, instead of being 
oppressed with doubt, or only being able to say, ‘‘ I hope for him,” 
I should like to be able to rejoice about him. 

The death of Cuar.es Dickens, to which you haveal- 
luded, will, I suppose, produce more nearly the feeling 
of personal loss than that of any one who has died 
since WatTER Scott. He was a man of the household. 
He was a man of the most genial sympathies and of 
the most humane feelings among those that were writ- 
ing in ourday. He took hold of what may be called 
the great middle class of feelings in the human mind. 
Whether he was personally and experimentally, in our 
sense of the term, a Christian man, God knows—I do 
not. I know, indeed, very little about his personal pri- 
vate life. It is, however, I always think, a very difti- 
cult matter for us to measure men who are brought up 
under different institutions and placed in different cir- 
cumstances from ours, and whose way of looking at 
things isso much modified by their surroundings as 
scarcely to be recognized by us. 

Now, there are, you may say, in every civilized na- 
tion, three classes of men, so far as the matter of re- 
ligion isconcerned. One class we feel to be Christians. 
They are producers of spiritual influences in the world. 
Their record is positive. We do not doubt about them. 
Then there is another class of whom we say we are 
positive that they produce malign or selfish influences. 
And then there is a great class between these, and it is 
always very difficult to say whether they are a little 
nearer this side, or a little nearer that side, and 
whether they may not be Christians, although they are . 
very much unlike ourselves. 

I remember that my father, once, after he had been 

reading the life and journal of Bishop Hxsrr, expressed 
the gravest doubts as to whether he was a Christian or 
not. He thought that he was a very moral man, that 
he had avery poetic nature, that he had some of the 
‘*natural virtues ” (as father used to call them) in very 
great strength; but he shook his head mournfully as to 
his actual conversion. And yet, I suppose none of us 
participate in that doubt. My father, as I see it now, 
applied a very rigid technical measure to a man who 
was brought up under circumstances very different 
from ours—so different that I do not suppose it was 
possible for him to understand the man and his sur- 
roundings. 
Contrast, for instance, Mr. Dioxens’ life-wor with 
the life-work of men who have filled the English liter- 
ature with ideas of eminent piety, and made it rich in 
distinctive Christian truths, and you feel at once that 
he was not of that class. That was not the work 
which was given him todo. Then, on the other hand, 
compare him with such writers as Butwer and Byron, 
and you feel just as much that he was not on that side 
either. He was not a producer of morbid feelings ; he 
did not generate selfishness or pride, and certainly the 
influence of his writings does not tend toward license 
and dissipation. They all magnify truth, and purity, 
and honor, and virtue, and noble manhood. Their ge- 
neric influence is to make men purer and truer. It is 
to make the influence of men with their fellow men 
more genial and more humane. It isto make the 
household state brighter, and sweeter, and purer. There 
can be no question but that this is the general tendency 
of all the writings of Caartes Dickens. I do not be- 
lieve there is a line to befound in them whose tendency, 
in fact, is to produce licentiousness or laxity. 

On the simple question of drinking, I should make 
an exception. Neither by theory nor by practice did 
he stand on the advanced ground to which the provi- 
dence of God is bringing the best thinking men of the 
world. He represents rather the old school of moral- 
ists and men on that subject in England, and the school 
that I hope is now passing away. He has derided tenr- 
perance and made it ridiculous by his caricatures. 

But in respect to the other things, the good things 
which I have mentioned, there can be no question. He 
has been a great benefactorof hisrace. And although 
he has not worked in the highest sphere, though Provi- 
dence did got call him to the development of the 
spiritual element eminently, it did call him to no mean 
task, and endowed him with no mean talent, and gave 





him a success in his work which is seldom youchsafed 
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to any, and which has been vouchsafed to none within 
my memory to so great an extent—though I doubt 
whether the works which he has left behind him will 
in any other generation be as much read as they have 
been in ours, 


There can be no question that single ameliorations 


in the procedures if society may be traced back to the 
influence of the writings of Cuaries Dickens; and I 
have no doubt that when the true source of his inspira- 
tion is understood, it will be found that God raised him 
up and employed him in nc mean degree to produce 


leaven and reformation in the middle elements of hu- 
man welfare. 

I remember his saying to me, in a modest way, in 
the room adjoining, on the night that he read here, that 
since writing his description of the Sgueers school, in 
which ‘‘ Nicholas Nickelby” was not educated, such 
schools had disappeared in England, and that his ex- 
posure had been the means of promoting the interests 
of education by letting the light in upon, and doing 
away with, schools wnich almost amounted to secret 
institutions of torment for the young. His work of 
‘** Bleak House” produced a powerful effect on the per- 
versions of justice in the English courts, and the 
gravest controversies arose, and much feeling was 
awakened among lawyers and judges. And his works 
generally produced a powerful impression upon the 
many wrongs and vices which they sought to remedy. 

And while the question of Mr. Dickens’ spiritual 
work is perhaps one that we are not authorized to de- 
cide, and must not decide, and while, certainly, we can- 
not reckon him as among the highest natures, we can- 
not withhold from him our gratitude; snd we cannot 
but be grateful to God for the. fact that he was raised 
up to do, in a lower sphere, a greatly needed work, 
which he did well. 

And having done his work, he passed from the stage 
of life as one might wish to die—one moment in the 
full enjoyment of his faculties, and the next moment 
gone, as it were. I will still cling to that old heresy, 
the Episcopal Prayer-Book to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I should never pray God to keep me from 
sudden death. Instead of that, my prayer to God is 
that he will cus me off suddenly. Ido not want to be 
like an old harness that is always broken, that always 
has to be tied up with strings, or that is always being 
carried to the shop for repairs, and is always good for 
nothing. At the full of life, while yet his mind was 
vigorous, he was stricken down. And he has died at 
the right time—at the right time for himself, and at the 
right time for the world. He had done his work, and, 
such as it was, he had done it well. I, for one, thank 
God for the life of Cnartes Dickens. And I thank God 
for his work. Though I do not regard it as the high- 
est, I regard it as eminently noble and useful. 

It will always be a pleasant thing for me to remem- 
ber that he spoke in our church, using it as a reading- 
hall. I afterwards received a pleasant message from 
him, in which he said, (I suppose be had heard that we 
contemplated building a new church,) ‘‘Tell Mr. 
Beecher from me never to build another church. That 
one is perfect. He probably will never have another 
such speaking room.” 

] also received from him, after the lecture in the 
church, a most cordial reception. He invited me, if I 
came to England, to visit him at his house, and allow 
him to entertain me as his guest. These things, which 
were gratifying at the time, now that he is gone, as- 
sume a pleasant aspect. 

The most gratifying circumstance of my life was the 
kiss which Louis Kossurn gave me in the old study, 
adjoining the old Lecture-Room, after the great meet- 
ing at which he spoke in our church. He put his arms 
around me, and told me I had the love of a true 
man. 

Not long after that, I saw a great English writer, and 
eccentric man—Lanpor—who had spent most of his 
time in Italy, and who said that no king could bestow 
any honor upon him now, for Kossuth had embraced 
him. And so I felt. 

When Mr. Dickens received me with such kindness 
and cordiality, I felt that it was a pleasing passage in 


» my life; and now that he is gone, I look back upon it 


as one that gathers interest ; and I shall cherish it as a 
very pleasant remembrance. 
will read, and we will sing, the 1159th hymn : 


“ Friend after friend departs: 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 


“ Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 


‘There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown; 
A whole eternity of love, 
Formed tor the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happy sphere. 


‘“‘ Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night— 
They hide themselves in heaven's own light.” 











THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN 


MEXICO. NO. I.* 
—_»—__. 
BY THE REY. ALFRED ©, ROE. 
——~>__— 


Few who have read the history of the Reformation in 
England and or the Continent, and traced the course of 
politics, so inseparably connected with religious inter- 
ests, from the Diet of Worms to the peace of West- 
phalia, realize that a similar movement is going on at 
our very doors, to-day. To most, the course of public 
affairs in Spanish America is but an unmeaning jumble 
of pronunciamentos, revolution and blood. To one 
who has the key, it is but history repeating itself under 
different circumstances. 

The annals of the world have no page more darkly 
stained with deeds of pre-eminent wickedness than that 
of the conquegt of Mexico and Peru. Cruelty, avarice, 
and lust, stimulated and sanctified by bigotry, had full 
sway. Though the wealth of the Montezumas and the 
Incas exceeded the wildest dreams of their conquerors, 

and their civilization in many respects might have in- 
structed Europe, all was swept away. In a single gen- 
eration fifteen millions of human beings were extermin- 
ated by fire and sword in battle and siege, or slow! 


done to d I 
in the =— by hunger or the lash on plantations and 
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Spain was then wholly in the hands of men like Tor- 
QUEMADA among the clergy, and was ruled by sover- 
eigns who, like Purup, at the demand of the Inquisi 
tion, could take the life of their own children. The fee 
simple of the lands and wealth of the Indies was held 
by the sovereign as a gift trom the Pope; and between 
the king and the Church, not only the downtrodden na- 
tive races, but the descendants of the conquerors, were 
ground as between the upper and nether millstone. 
The first adventurers, reckless and dissolute, soon squan- 
dered their ill-gotten wealth. The clergy were keen 
and far sighted. They knew well how to play upon the 
fears and remorse of those with whom they had to do. 
Wealthy men learned that it was dangerous not to be 
liberal. There was no symptom of heresy more infal- 
lible ; nor any surer passport to the dungeons of the In- 
quisition. Fathers found it was much better to remem- 
ber some religious establishment generously in their 
wills, and leave a round sum to be expended in masses 
for the repose of their souls, than to have all their 
wealth swept from their heirs. Ecclesiastical property, 
too, was exempt from taxes and civil imposts. The 
clergy could not be tried, either in civil or criminal cas- 
es, except before their own courts. Every article of 
necessity and all objects of luxury and comfort were 
tithed. The convents and the ecclesiastical establish- 


cities. They lent their money, it is true, at moderate 
rates, but where it gave them a lien upon valuable prop- 
erty, or brought an influential man under obligations ; 
and power thus obtained was used without mercy for 
their own aggrandizement. 

There is no country in the world where churches 
and convents are more numerous than in Mexico. Ev- 
ery little hamlet of a few hundred inhabitants has its 
massive stone church, though it be surrounded only by 
wretched huts. Most of these are at least fifty or sixty 
years old, and were erected by the Jesuits when they 
held the wealth of the nation and controlled the 
unpaid labor of the Indians. They were skillful archi- 
tects, and built well. On the road from Vera Cruz to 
the capital you are scarcely out of sight of these church- 
es, which look as if built, unless thrown down by earth- 
quakes, to stand for all time. This state of things 
lasted unquestioned from the Conquest to the time 
of the invasion by the United States Army under Gen. 
Scott. Parepss, then President in the interest of the 
Church party, made application, in the desperate con- 
dition of the nation, to the Archbishop of Mexico for 
aid from the Church. The treasury was empty, the 
army unpaid; and the United States forces were on 
their march to the capital. They had, indeed, been of- 
fering up prayers in every cathedral and chapel for the 
success of the government, which was fighting their 
battles ; but the request was denied. This notes the 
high-water mark of the power of the Mexican Church. 
More than one-half the wealth personal and real of the 
capital and entire nation had passed into its hands ; and 
even at such a crisis it was held exempt from any share 
in the national burdens. 

It is unnécessary that we speak of the moral darkness 
and vice that overspread everything. Like priest,like peo- 
ple. There was no help for the nation but to throw off 
the load, and get ridof this influence, which was inter- 
woven with, and interested in, the perpetuation of every 
political wrong. The history of Mexico is explained by 
the struggle between the reactionary party, composed 
of the old established families, the army,and the clergy 
with their adherents, on the one hand; and the liberals 
on the other. Mixed up with these have been soldiers 
of fortune—knights of the free lance, they would have 
been called in the middle ages—who transferred their 
services to the one side or the other, or fought on their 
own account, as best suited themselves. Step by step, 
through misery and blood, has the party of the future 
gained upon their adversaries, till the right of free 
thought, speech, and religion has been secured for all. 
In our next, these political movements and the pres- 
ent social and religious aspect of the country will be 
sketched ; and then, in a concluding article, we will 
give the facts and out-look of the present wondertul 
religious movement, which promises within a few years 
to flood the country, with light, and make these numer- 
ous churches the true temples of our God. i 








THE PROTESTANT GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 
—_——_ 


The contrast between the present (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil and the General Conference called by the Evangel- 
ical Alliance to meet in this city next September con- 
sists not only in the fact that one 1s a Catholic and the 
other is a Protestant gathering, but also in the details 
of inception, conduct, and possible result. The one 
assembly is composed of the general officers of a 
church, who embody its authority and are called to- 
gether by its recognized head, to determine its future 
policy and relations as an ecclesiastical organization. 
The other is an assembly of Christians, clergymen, and 
laymen, who come together of their own voluntary 
motion, without delegated powers, and simply because 
they are interested in the interchange of religious opin- 
ions and in the free comparison of the many methods 
of Christian work which prevail in different countries. 
The one is convened for the definition of doctrines, 
for the perfection of church discipline, for the recog- 
nition of a special divine power in the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff ; the other comes together with no claim or desire 
to pronounce upon creeds, or to regulate practices, or 
to add in any way to the official authority of any man 
or body of men. The one is conducted in secrecy ; the 
other will be open to the public. The one is confined 
by the dictum of a single man to the discussion of such 
subjects as he deems necessary for the more rigid ad- 
ministration of power; the other is based upon the 
wide plan of inviting the most learned and most ex- 
perienced Protestant Christians of all countries and of 
whatever pursuit to give information and opinion on 
every possible religious subject of general interest, 
each man representing that department in which he is 
strongest. The one is intended to propound the exact 
theories to which, by means of one powerful ecclesias- 
tical mechanism, all Roman Catholics shall be forced 
to conform: the other is designed to make Protestant 
Christians familiar with the various theories and the 
various appliances which are in use in different sections 
of the Church, that they may have henceforth a larger 
opportunity of choice, and may each of his own free 
will gain valuable suggestions from the other. 

The final object aimed at is in each case the same— 
the imparting of a new impulse to Christianity ; but as 
the immediate object of the Protestant Conference is 
not the reaching of definite decisions after a course of 
argument, the framing of laws, the constitution of prec- 
edents, or the adjustment of interests, the session of 
that body will occupy but a few days—Sept. 22 to Oct. 
2, inclusive. : 

The great features will be the reading of papers (not 


y |to exceed twenty minutes in length) upon subjects 


which for the most part have been already assigned to 
eminent persons at home and abroad, the discussion of 
these subjects by the ablest speakers, and a series of 
oo meetings held in the evening. When it is 

own that nearly a hundred such persons have defi- 





nitely engaged to take responsible part in the regular 
| exercises, that many more will appear in various active 
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relations to the meetings, and that it is estimated that 
three hundred distinguished visitors are expected from 
Great Britain alone, the importance and interest of the oc- 
casion will begin to be appreciated. Among those whose 
reputation for learning and ability will give weight to 
the presentation and discussion of topics, are, from Ger- 
many Prof. THoLtveK, who bas fought a good fight in 
Evangelical Theology, the Rev. Dr. Kornia of Hunga- 
ry, Prof. Dorner of the University of Berlin, and 
many others; from France the Rev. Dr. PressEnsE of 
Paris and others; from Switzerland Dean Kinp of 
Canton Grisons, and Count AcCENSOR DE GASPARIN and 
others of Geneva; from Holland Prof. Van OosTERZzEE 
and others; from Copenhagen Bishop Maxrnnsen ; 
from Madrid the Rev. Antonio Carrasco; from Italy 
Prof. Rrvet, besides a great number of shining lights 
from England and Scotland. There will be two or 
more meetings progressing simultaneously in churches 
which are near to each other, so that there will be a 
variety of essays and discussions from which to select 
on every half day of the Conference. Those who im- 
agine that the exercises will be conducted on too high 
a plane for popular comprehension and interest, will 
learn with pleasure that practical subjects will occupy 
a large share of the time. The various problems con- 
nected with education, with the relation of religion to 
legislation, with the support of the ministry, the evan- 
gelization of the masses, the treatment of pauperism 
and various kinds of vice, and with the manifold forms 
of philanthropy, will have a prominent place among 
those which are of special interest to clergymen. — 

As it is the chief end of Protestant Christianity to 
impart spiritual impulses to individuals rather than to 
build up ecclesiastical organizations, the results of the 
Conference will be none the less important that they 
will not be embodied in a new doctrine or new laws. 
lt is expected that this assembly will bear fruit in the 
increase of fraternal Christian sympathies, in the sug- 
gestiveness of the impressions which members from 
different countries and of different denominations will 
receive from each other, and in the new force which 
will be spontaneously generated in the direction of 
religious freedom. j 

We hope that as many persons as are able will attend 
the preparatory meetings held in this city and else- 
where, to learn more fully of the spirit and purpose of 
the Conference, and that pecuniary provision sufficient 
to insure a royal hospitality for our friends from 
abroad will be seasonably contributed. 

The Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance is the 
Rey. A. Etpriper, D. D., whose address.is No. 24 
Bible House. 








Public Opinion. 








AN INDIAN’S APPPEAL. 
[Address of Rep CLoup to Secretary Cox]. 


I came from where the sun sets. You were raised on 
chairs. I want to sit where the sun sets. [Here the 
Indian warrior sat upon the floor in Indian fashion and 
proceeded.] The Great Spirit has raised me this way. 
He raised me naked. I run no opposition to the Great 
Father who sits in the White House. I don’t want to 
fight. Ibave offered my prayer to the Great Father 
so that I might come here safe and well. What I have 
to say to you, and to these men, and to my Great 
Father, is this: Look at me. Iwas raised where the 
sun rises, and I come from where he sets. Whose 
voice was first heard in this land? It was the red peo- 
ple who used the bow. The Great Father may be good 
and kind, but I can’t see it. Iam good and kind to the 
white people, and have given my lands, and have now 
come from where the sun sets to see you. The Great 
Father has sent his people out there and left me nothing 
but an island. Our nation is melting away like the 
snow on the side of the hills, where the sun is warm ; 
while yourpeople are like the blades of grass in Spring, 
when Summer is coming. I don’t want to see the 
white people making roads in our country. Now that 
I have come into my Great Father’s land, see if I have 
any blood when I return to my home. The white peo- 
ple bave sprinkled blood on the blades of grass about 
the line of Fort Fetterman, Tell the Great Father to 
remove that fort, then we will be peaceful and there 
will be no more trouble. I have got two mountains in 
that country—Black Hill and Big Horn. I want no 
roads there. There have been stakes driven in that 
country, and I want them removed. I have told these 
things three times, and 1 now have come here wo tell 
them for the fourth time. I have made up my mind to 
talk that way. I don't want my reservation on the Mis- 
souri. Some of these people bere are from there, and 
I know what I say. What I hear is that my children 
and old men are dying off like sheep. The country 
don’t suit them. I was born at the Forks of the Platte. 
My father and mother told me that the land there be- 
longed tome. From the north and the west the Red 
Nation has come into the Great Father’s house. We 
are the last of the Ogallalas. We have come to know 
the facts from our Father, why the promises which 
have been made to us have not been kept. I want two 
or three traders that we ask for. At the mouth of 
Horse Creek, in 1852, there was a treaty made, and the 
man who made that treaty [alluding to Gen. Mrrone 1, 
who performed that service for the Government] told 
me the truth. Goods which have been sent out to me 
have been stolen all along the road, and only a handful 
would reach me to go among ~~ nation. Look at me. 
Here I am, poor and naked. was not raised with 
arms. I always want to be peaceable. The Great 
Spirit has raised you to read and write, and has put pa- 
pers before you ; but he has not raised me in that style. 
The men whom the President sends us, soldiers and all, 
have no sense and no heart. I know it to-day. I didn’t 
ask that the whites should go through my country kill- 
ing game, and it is the Great Father’s fault. You are 
the people who should keep peace. For the railroads 
you are passing through my country I have not received 
so much as a brass ring for the land they occupy. I 
wish you to tell that to my Great Father. You whites 
make all the ammunition. What is the reason you 
don’t give ittome? Are you afraid I am going to 
war? You are great and powerful, and we are only a 
handful. Ido not want it for that purpose, but to kill 
game with. I suppose I must, in time, go to farming, 
but I can’t do it right away. 


WHY WILL UNITARIANISM IMPOSE NO OREED ? 
[From the Liberal Christian, Unitarian, New York.] 


Now, what is the duty of the believers in positive 
Christianity, still the majority in the Unitarian body, 
to that body itself, and to the Christian Church, and to 
themselves, in their action and feeling towards those 
whom they seriously think have departed from the 
Christian faith, if not in spirit, yet in form? Is it their 
duty to excommunicate or expel the confessed theists 
and deniers of Christ's authority from their fold if 
they wish to remain there, or to define them outside of 
their fold any more explicitly than in the Preamble ? 

_ None can deny the pain and trial of Christian be- 
lievers, of being hampered and embarrassed in their 
common action with avowed unbelievers, however se- 
rious, religious and worthy they may be. Of course it 


weakens and obstructs the extern ; 
perity of the body very Ls many Of cise and Pros- 
the Unitarian body a by-word and a his.) makes 
Church Universal. Of course it keeps the Sort the 
sect, small and feeble. Of course it makes inet 2S * 
ters, especially on outposts, a great deal of us minis- 
needless opprobrium. They bear a cross ans Seems 
know they have not put upon their own shoulder they 
which is not the cross of Christ. ey gs ors, and 
their time in fighting with shadows which ond half 
faith has not cast. They are denied the faith thee 
really have, because some neighboring Unitarian wey 
ing as good a right as they, preaches another Gi 04 
which is to them no Gospel. Could they only } Ospel, 
authority of the Unitarian body in genera] camer rong 
for affirming as the Unitarian faith a few yee | 
yaa ponte ve articles of Christian belief, what a strengis 
“ ' T' 

- comfort and help it would be! W hy then not do 

Because the Unitarian denomination Rabi 
It grew out of a solemn, self-sacrificing ety 
creeds ; it affirmed early and solemnly the duty’ and 
ultimate safety of the Protestant right of rev teen ar 
ment in matters of Christian and religious faith, it 
knew, when it took this ground, its trials and disadva, : 
tages. It assumed it, not as a means of denomina 
tional increase, but as a cross of solemn obligation f 
fidelity to an inward light of duty. With some wane. 
ings, but with a general fidelity, it has held this princi 
ple sacredly ; and it has lived to witness its power and 
influence over Christendom. Its testimony has tome 
abundant fruit in all other communions. Blessed to al 
the world, it has grown in these latter days to beg 
sorrow only to its recognized confessor! The Unita. 
rian body has borne for two hundred years in England 
and America the noble ignominy of passing for a 
free-thinking sect. Its Christian Unitarianism Was a 
heavier cross, at the first, than its implied connection 
with unchristian theism is now. While our stigma was 
for the sake of doctrincs denied by others, but true 
to us, we bore it for Christ’s sake, sternly, sadly, but 
willingly. What'we sre called on to suffer now is oblo. 
quy for the sake of a principle ; not a dogma ; a prin. 
ciple Christian in its essence but often unchristian ip 
its fruits—the obloquy of not refusing fellowship, in 
honor of a principle, with those who deny what is as 
dear to us as to any other Christians—the final author. 
ity of Jesus Christ. In spite of our Preamble we 
cannot refuse fellowship to any who, putting their own 
interpretation on it, come into our body under it— 
even though their interpretations substantially do it 
away. 

LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 

[From the Weekly Register, Roman Catholic, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We do not care one iota for any accusation that may 
be made against us; let those who have a mind to, cail 
us heretics, infidels, or whatever they please, but we 
will confess openly that we are opposed to any declara- 
tion of the Pope's Infallibility, not merely as a matter 
of opportuneness, but as a matter of fact and of truth. 
It was a cause of disgust to us to hear men talking 
against the opportuneness of such a declaration while 
they entertained the belief that the declaration would 
be only the promulgation of the truth. If it is a truth 
at all, itis a truth of great and vital importance, and 
the consideration of the opportuneness of making it 
known should not cause a delay for a moment. No 
greater harm can be done to the Church by declaring 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff than by leaving 
it undeclared only on the plea of inopportuneness. Let 
it be declared then, and at the same time that we call 
for its declaration, we call also for a declaration of 
every existing belief which has nothing but the consid- 
eration of inopportuneness to prevent its elevation to 
a place among the defined articles of Catholic faith. 
.. . Intelligent Catholics and Protestants understand the 
question just as it has been taken up by the Fathers o! 
the Vatican Council, and all the time that is spent in 
explaining the difference between infallibility and im- 
peccability is only time thrown away. No explanation 
can be given te the proposed dugma that will render it 
more acce table to its opponents than it is at present. 

si CHURCH LEGISLATORS. 


V [From the Freeman, Baptist, London | 


Very seon we shall have before the House of Com- 
mons proposals to legislate—that is to pass rules which 
all the bayonets and artillery of our standing army 
must enforce in the last resort—for the worship of the 
Church created and patronized by the State. oo 

Mr. Gladstone has promised to introduce a bill to 
give effect to the new Lectionary which the Commis- 
sion has furnished ; and on Monday night we learned 
from the Bishop of Winchester, that the complete re- 
port of the Ritual Commission on the rubric and other 
matters is to be forthcoming, which of course points to 
legislation. 

But what will Nonconformists have to do with these 
qnestions of Church worship and service? What is it to 
them whether this portion of Scripture or that, whether 
the Apocrypha or the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” be read in 
State Churches? What need have they to trouble them- 
selves whether the Bishop of Winchester wore, last 
week at a confirmation, a biretta or a skull-cap; oF 
whether Mr. Mackonochie attires himsely in cope 0 
chasuble, or surplice, or gown? . . . Oppositions have 
learned that their opposition enlightens the people, and 
that they may alleviate what they cannot cure. Mr. 
Disraeli repudiates the principles of Mr. Gladstones 
Land Bill, but he and his party do their best to Im- 
prove its working. Surely this is the course Dissent- 
ers should take, and urge Churchmen who agree W ith 
them to take, in regard to the matters which come be- 
fore the House through tke Ritual Commission. ; 

Churcbmen can have no reason to complain. They 
wish to be a State Church, and that implies that oe | 
are amenable to State legislation. Quoad hoc, we are 
members of the National Church, whether we like * 
not, and it would seem to be our duty, therefore, to . 
our best for that Church. Our very best would be, . 
course, to confer on it freedom; but as they demand 
that we “bore their ear with an awl to the doorpost, 
and to ‘‘serve us for ever,” we must do our best 
our voluntary slaves. Thus, when the new tr 
comes before the House, why should not a motion Dé 
made that all the selections from the Apocrypha be a 
punged, and their places supplied by lessons — © 
Christendom acknowledges te be of canonical aut! “4 
ity? If these apocryphal lessons were at first cre 
ed to repel the Puritans, if they are now owe 
merely to please the successors of James ee 
why should not the successors of the Puritans vin¢ oo 
the memory of their pious ancestors, and vase pd 
expurgated Lectionary? In so doing they woul o* 
ly be serving the Church of Christ, and so far er id 
the evil of being, involuntarily, made rulers “ : 
When the whole rubric again comes before - ‘eh 
should they not raise a discussion on every i be 
part of the Prayer-book? Of course there —_ Doe 
an outcry at first that the House of Commons I ee “ 
place for theological discussion. Admitted ; ened 
course the reply is—that is not our fault. You lems 
us Church legislators ; we do not wish for the nil ‘ 
but as you place us there we are bound to 'l iste 
duties to the best of our power. We object to 2) sist 
Church, but if you insist on our having one, We 2°" 





on making it as little mischievous as possible. 











June ‘18, 1870. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 




















~~ "The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
ve solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
eee in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 








pelighous organizations 
and the West Indies. 
Notices of all Chur ch Meetings which are of more than local 


-nportance are also desired. But these cannot be used unless in 
= Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week of the 
meetings 
——— : 
NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, June 19, (1stSunday after Trinity). 
g. Adventists. Ontario (Canada) Conference.... Brantford. 








Evan 
Tuesday, June 21, 
New York State S. S. Conv’n..... New York. 


ts Maine Missionary Convention,... Portland. 


minty UE .. Wisconsin Diocesan Convention. .Milwaukee. 

Universalist ...-+- Maine State Convention eocccees.. Westbrook, 

Congregational. . .Main State Association............ Yarmouth. 
ditto. ...vermont **  gaeensesinnen Montpelier. 
ditto, ... Mass. " Of || eneneekesieee Taunton. 
ditto. ...Conn. . Ob. Cepumemae ace Meriden. 


Disciples ofChrist. Trien’] Conv’n Chr. Pub’gAses’n. .. Bellepoint. 
; New York Educational Conv’n...Hartwick Sem’y. 


Lutheran ...-+++-+ 
Meth. Episcopal..Troy Conference ..............-... Round Lake,N. Y. 
Presbyterian......Long Island Synod ............... Brooklyn. 
ditto. oo New Jersey — * cccccccccccccce Elizabeth. 
ditto. ...Utica Me cdbeobbbs cece es OM ats: Ib 
ditto. ... Toledo Ae -eeenepeebepnions Lima, O. 
ditto. ...New York wmarrrrrrere: ss 
ditto. oo eeedeaia Ski essccessces Philadelphia. 
ditto. ...Board Domestic Missions......... Philadelphia. 
Sdiritualist ....... Pennsylvania State Convention ., Philadelphia. 
Unitarian ......... New Hampshire Association ..... East Wilton. 
Wednesday, June 22. 
UNION .eeeeees cece International Convention Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of 
North America... ...c0cccceccoces Indianapolis, Ind. 


Adventist.........Quebec and Vermont Confer’ce... Waterbury, Vt. 
Evang. Lutheran... Mid. Conf. Pittsburgh Synod,....Birmingham, Pa. 


Universalist ...... Massachusetts Mass Conv'n....... Salem. 
Thursday, June 23. 
Meth. Episcopal. .Colorade Conference ........ 000+. Puebla, 
Presbyterian...... Pittsburgh Synod...........-e00.- Pittsburgh. 
Friday, June 24, (Nativity of St. John the Baptist). 
Free Baptist...... St. Lawrence Yearly Meeting..... Harrisburg, N.Y. 
ditto. ...Minnesota 8’th’n ** wr) fag Pilot Grove. 
ditto. ...Genesee > 7... geal Cheshire, N. Y. 
ditto. ...Susquehanna ‘“* a Tuscarora, Pa. 
ditto. ...New York Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society............++ Cheshire. 
Baptist ............ lexas Educational Society.......Milam. 
ditto. ... Texas General Assocviation........ Paris. 
Spiritualist .......Minnesota State Convention..... Farmington. 


Saturday, June 25. 


Disciples of Christ. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Annual Meeting.............e0.+ Ksmpt, N. 8. 





HOME NEWS. 


—The Methodists have started a mission in Salt Lake 
City. 


—The Rev. Drs. Foster and Apet SLEVENs are nam- 
ed as prominent candidates for the Presidency of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, vacated by the death of 
Dr. McCuntoox. Dr. Napau is at present discharging 
the duties of the office. 


—The Boston Theological Seminary (Methodist) has 
been in that city three years. The first year there were 
32 students, the second 44, the third 59, making it the 
largest in New England except Andover. The assets 
of the institution have increased from $15,000 to $200,- 
000, of which $100,000 wae given by Mr. Isaao Rion, 
$25,000 by the Hon. Lez Ciarein,, $10,000 by Gov. 
CLAFLIN, ind $5,000 by the Hon. Jacos Sterper. The 
Seminary is now preparing to erect new buildings, and 
Mr. Isaao Riou, has offered te put up a building, to 
cost not less than $100,000, if other friends would raise 
asmuch more. Towards this Mr. E. H. Jonnson, of 
Lynn, promises $10,000, and Goy. CrarLin and Mr. 
SLEEPER each $5,000 more. 


—In Dr. Woov’s church in Pittsburgh, a young la- 
dy interprets the services to a company of about 20 
mutes. They are seated in the gallery, and she takes 
ae a positiou as not to be noticed by the general au- 

ence, 


_ ~The late Bishop Kemprr was third in order of sen- 
lority among the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Bishops Smiru and MclItvaing, and the late 
Bishop Horkxtns were all consecrated at the same time 
and place; and it was only the order of the formal im- 
position of bands that determined their relative seniori- 
ty. In accordance with this the office of Presiding 
Bishop was filled by Bishop Hopxiys, of Vermont; is 
now held by Bishop Surrn, of Kentucky ; while Bish- 


e ‘Molvvame, of Ohio, is next in the order of succes- 


P —We are requested to call attention to the fact that a 
recetion under the auspices of the New York State 

emperance Society will be held in the Rev. Mr. Nor- 
THRUP’s Church in this city on the 30th instant, with a 
public meeting in the evening. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Roman Catholic Church in this country—if we 
may trust the Datly Telegraph of London—has already 
Suffered that schism which was prophesied as one of the 
nee of the Ccumenical Council. The ‘ New 
a par in question is said to have been started in New 
“arte where, according to our London contempoary, 
i Catholic priests have cast in their lot with the 

CW institution, and are actively leading the moye- 
Ment to which it owes iis existence. Sts principal 
nee of divergence from Rome [which lays it under 
hr ontificial ban imposed upon all schismatics] are, 
bn — instructed, ‘ the recognition of the Pope simply 
- = ishop, primus inter pares—the honorary Primate 

u e Church ;, abolition of priestly celibacy as a com- 
it Obligation; suppression of confession, unless 
peri ay ; monachal vows to be binding only for a 
lis of five years, subject to renewal; and the estab- 
IG; ment of the closest relations with the Oriental 
Ch hc and Orthodox Greek] and Anglican 
pressing yor Ve may Perhaps take the liberty of ex- 
tellisme our conviction that in this country—where in- 
a ar to the disadvantage of any church, especially 
“a Roman, travels through rival religious journals 

1 such marvellous celerity—no schism of great im- 
portance could have occurred without the community’s 

Cing aware of the fact. 





“The Christian Church,” ‘through’ its ofgan, the 
mstian Sun, of Suffolk, Va., protests strenuously 
‘galnst the popular confusion of titles by which it is 
Made to appear identical with the Disciples of Christ— 
pobulasiy termed Campbellites. ‘The ‘-.Christians,” we 
a. told, are ‘adherents to that system of doctrine and 
Mee government, promulgated near the close of. the 
and at the commencement of the present century, 





by Rev. Jamzs O’Ketry, who seceded from the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, at the Baltimore Conference, in 
1792;” and their work is to “ promote union among all 
the Evangelical denominations of the country.” For 
twenty-five years, however, they complain that they 
have *“ unfortunately and unjustly been numbered with 
the Unitarians of New England or the Disciples of the 
South and West,”—bodies which they repudiate as un- 
evangelical, and the most conservative of whose mem- 
bers *‘hold views not generally received or even par- 
tially taught among the Christians, or any other Eyan- 
gelical denomination.” 





The Disciples of Christ—the ‘‘ Campbellites” of the 
last paragraph—have recently held the annual meeting 
of their Christian Missionary Society in Ohio. The 
year’s income was shown to have been $7,000, from 
which several new churches were planted and others 
aided. The most important step of the meeting, how- 
ever, was the appointment of a committee ‘to visit 
the Baptist State Convention at Columbus next Octo- 
ber, and bear friendly greetings and assurances of sym- 
pathy with them in their work.” ‘The Disciples in Ohio 
number 28,000, and their organ, the Christian Stand- 
ard, thinks that, though they are ‘ not ripe” for union, 
yet ‘‘ the difference and asperities of the past are si- 
lently melting away,” and that ‘‘at a time when pedo- 
baptist bodies are forming unions and concentrating 
their strength, it is wise for immersionists to seek to 
heal their divisions and search after common ground 
of co-operation, with a view to oneness in a great con- 
test which is surely approaching.” 





The ‘‘ Old School Baptists” are a body little known, 
yet whose history is highly instructive. Organized 
thirty-five years ago by the formation of the Delaware 
River Old School Baptist Association, composed of 
several churches in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
which withdrew from the Associations to which they 
had previously belonged, they adopted a policy of ex- 
treme rigidity and exclusiveness. They are, indeed, 
characterized by a correspondent of the Wational Bap- 
tist as ‘‘anti-mission, anti-Sunday-school, anti-every- 
thing that has in it any human element for the conver- 
sion of the world;” and he adds that ‘‘they do not 
preach to sinners, nor pray for sinners, lest it should 
be taking the work out of God’s hands. Their preach- 
ing is intended only to feed the sheep.” Of the pro- 
ceedings at their recent anniversary the same corres- 
pondent observes, ‘‘The usual bitter invectives were 
thrown out in all their sermons against all who were 
not Old School Baptists. They claim the right to call 
all other denominations Pharisees, hypocrites, vipers, 
whited sepulchres, and other such names, forsooth, be- 
cause the Saviour called certain characters by such 
names.” The fruits of this sort of thing may be dis- 
covered, partially, by a comparison of the statistics of 
the Association at the time of its organization and 
now : 


1836, - 1844, 1870. 
0 Se re 4 8 4 
pe ee ee ee 450 550 400 


Of the Warwick Association of the same body the rec- 
ords are not dissimilar, as shown by these partial sta- 
tistics frem the date of its organization : 

1791. 1826, 1840, 1867. 


CRUNCHES. a wiscs cgecccccoss 12 18 12 6 

Ministers..............-..- 8 1 

Mem bere... 2.0. .005222008 1,467 488 200 
With the meeting of 1867 we lose sight of this interest- 
ing body, of which it was then recorded that ‘* the 
history of this Association has presented only a con- 
stant scene of strife and dissension in the churches, 
and opposition to its ministers.” At the time of the 
meeting it was noted that ‘‘ Elder Brerse enjoys the 
solitary distinction of being the only settled minister 
within the bounds of the Association; a result which 
his own persistent labors have effected.” Of the meet- 
ing it was said: ‘‘ The spirit of bitterness which was 
manifested by all the speakers, the dogmatism and un- 
charitableness towards all who differ from them, de- 
nunciation of Sunday-schools, missions, and all benev- 
olent efforts, is well calculated to produce precisely the 
results above stated, which every man of Christian 
feeling must sincerely deplore.” 





The ‘‘Free Salvation Baptist Association” is a re- 
cently formed sect, whose head-quarters are in North 
Carolina, and which has 5 churches, 4 preachers, and 
268 members. Its tenets are described as ‘‘a compound 
of Dunkerism, Methodism, Baptism,—holdirg to feet- 
washing as a Church ordinance, shouting, and open 
communion, and also believer’s baptism.” The name 
‘“‘ Free Salvation” is said to convey the double signifi- 
cation of the freedom of salvation to all, and of the 
duty of unpaid ministrations—a point on which the 
Quaker denunciations of ‘‘hireling preachers” have 
been adopted. 





The Baptists of Rhode Island and of New York City 
have recently held Sunday-school conventions which 
yielded the following returns: 

Rhode Island. New York City. 











Schools .....- ° 50 59 
Teachers...... 1,179 
Pupils: ....... 222-2... 20-2 2----7, 783 9,792 





The Reformed Presbyterian Synod—the body which 
in America represents the Scottish Covenanters—at its 
recent session reported the following church statistics 
and contributions : 











Presbyteries.........2.... 8 | Foreign Missions........ $8,400 
Ministers. 86 | Home Y .\sebotnee 4,127 
Churehes. . 86| Freedmen’s “_ ......-- 2,321 
Elders.... - 369} National Reform......... 2,046 
Deacons ....-- - 208 | Theological Seminary... 3,079 
Communicants 8,300 | Church Building....-...- 28,35! 
Education. ...........00- 87 

Pastors’ Salaries.......--59,44 
Other objects........---- 38,960 
| ee ee $147,590 








The United Presbyterian Church, through its recent 
General Assembly, reports the following contributions 
for the past year: 





Foreign Missions...........----------++e-e-- $53,865 
Tien MBM ONE. 6 a. <cccccsecscecensvcccsssees 28,177 
Pa er ree ere er eet 14,744 
Church Extension, .aac0.c.nge.sobece-scceee 5,687 
EE fa sg otitis bndaonscnsennasaeguese 7,401 

$109,874 


The Foreign Missions under the care of the church are 
as follows: 





‘ , 4 b 

ge g eg g oS 

3 #38 — 83 & 2s 

3 - ba S ° =] os 5 

n P| oO 4 aa) 

ol _™ ee _ _ — = ——- 
BGM wccccces nacukses 6 10 41 274 = $15,000 
Bet nana sehsdoneenn 3 33 60 741 10,500 
Egy pt....cccc-cccce-e 10 46 180 634 75 500 
CARR 6 oie sabacteedtins |i eed ye a - — 
19 89 281 1,649 $101,050 


The number of churches is 12, of schools 16, of pages 


printed at the Egyptian mission 220,000. Of the Trini- 


dad and China missions we find no returns. 





The Methodist Protestant Church reports returns for 
its Book Concern which compare with those of its last 
official report as follows: 


1870, 1866. 
Value of the Concern........-. $7,167 @ $5,131 
pe are 3,185 - 1,848 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Welsh Disestablishment has been brought before the 
House of Commons. Mr. Watkin WILLIAMs was the 
mover of the resolutions, which he supported with a 
speech reviewing, very guardedly yet very thoroughly, 
the record and present condition of the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales. The Establishment within that Princi- 
paiity, he said, was nearly co-extensive with its 4 dio- 
ceses—St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David's, Llandaff,— 
embracing an area of 4,734,000 acres; it derived from 
a population of about 1,220,000 souls (1,111,780 at the 
census Of 1861] an annual revenue of £350,000; and it 
maintained 4 bishops, 4 deans, 13 canons residentiary, 
10 archdeacons, and, besides numerous minor digni- 
taries, a number of parochial clergy which last year’s 
list makes about 1,000, though some authorities state it 
at 733. The Church in Wales,--as Mr. WILLIAMS 
showed in a sketch of considerable historical and legal 
interest, bat of two great length for us to reproduce,— 
was of ancient and independent origin, having been 
founded in-the second century and in thorough effi- 
ciency at the time of St. Auaustine’s establishment of 
the Church of the English. When Wales came under 
the dominion of England, however, the church began 
to suffer from a variety of neglects and abuses. In the 
time of Henry VIII., though the Government of Eng- 
land gave every encouragement for the translation of 
the Scriptures into English, it forbade their translation 
into Welsh, ordering the Welsh translations to be 
burnt, while legislative prohibition of the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Welsh language was main- 
tained for nearly a century, so that in 1588, for the 
first time, the Scriptures were translated into Welsh, 
and in 1606 there was a futher publication ; but as the 
editions were in folio they had not a general circula- 
tion, and until 1745 no great progress had been made 
in the circulation of the Scriptures in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and as the endeavor to teach the people was 
made in a forgeign tongue they retrograded rather than 
advanced in knowledge. A little before this time, in 
1730, several clergymen of the Church of England, 
‘*natives of Wales, and small and humble men,” set 
about teaching the people in their own language; and 
between 1730 and 1777 over 600 schools were estab- 
lished, which were so thoroughly appreciated by the 
people that persons of sixty and seventy years of age 
attended them. It was at this period that the first 
fruits of the Reformation began to display themselves 
in Wales. Another source of injury to the Church we de- 
scribe in Mr. Witi1aMs’ words: *‘ Previously to 1745,” 
he said, ‘‘the great bulk of the Welsh bishops were 
native Welsnmen. In 1745 the gentry of Wales joined 
the Jacobite rebellion. Whether it was owing to that 
fact or not of course it was impossible for him to say ; 
but from that period down to the recent appointment 
of Bishop Hugues not a single Welshman had been 
appointed te Welsh bishopric.” He further read a 
petition presented to the House of Commons in 1832 
from the Welsh people praying for reforms in the 
Church of Wales, and poiating out that the service was 
invariably read in English, of which language the ma- 
jority of the Welsh peuple were totally ignorant; that 
a large proportion of the livings in Wales were in the 
hands of absentees, and a still greater proportion of 
the tithes were employed in the repair of English 
cathedrals ; that Bishop Luxmorg had received no less 
a sum than £27,000 per annum from the tithes; and 
that altogether, £47.556 of the Welsh tithes was ap- 
plied to purposes outside of the Welsh Church, while 
only £18,000 went to the Welsh clergy.” Under these 
circumstances, the unpopularity of the church and the 
rapid spread of Dissent are not to be wondered at. 
Dissent, it should be remembered, was scarcely known 
in Wales before the latter half of the last century, yet 
its growth in North Wales as shown by the census, 
during the first half of this century was as follows: 





Places of Per cent. Sittings. 
Worship. --- =, IE: I 
1851. 1801. 1851. 1801, 1851. 
Chureh.......- 1,180 73.2 30 285,897 301,897 


Noneonformists 2,896 248 70 275,329 992,329 


The increase of population in North Wales during 
this period was 63 per cent.—in round numbers from 
250,000 to 400,000, Had the sects maintained the 
ratio existing at the commencement of the period, the 
church should have added 60,000 sittings, whereas it 
did add but 16,000, and the Nonconformists 20,000, 
whereas they did in fact add 217,000. That is, during 
these fifty years, the Church retrograded at the rate ot 
73 per cent., and the Nonconformists inereased 960 
per cent. The comparative numbers of the two divis- 
ions are variously estimated, some Nonconformist au- 
thorities claiming that they are as 10 to 1, one close 
calculation making it 8 to 1, while Churchmen them- 
selves admitted the rate 5 to 1, the intermediate and 
more probable division giving 135,556 members of the 
Church and 1,084,444 Nonconformists.—Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s reply to Mr. W1LLIAMs was qualified and half- 
hearted, and addressed less to the abstract justice of 
the question than to considerations of expediency and 
feasibility. Mr. GLavsTone admitted ‘‘ the unwise and 
unnational policy which was pursued for a great length 
of time by this country towards Wales, and of which 
Church appointments were unfortunately made the 
medium.” He went on, however, to draw a distinct. 
tion between the condition of the Church in Wales and 
and in Ireland, arguing that there is no such animosity 
toward the Estabiishment entertained by the Welsh 
Dissenters as there was by the Irish Roman Catholic 
majority ; yet he admitted the similarity in that ‘‘so 
large a proportion of her members belong to the upper 
classes of the community, the classes who are the most 
able to provide themselves with the ministrations of 
religion, and, therefore, in whose special and peculiar 
interest it is most difficult to make any effectual appeal 
for public resources, and support.” Mr. Girapsrone’s 
ultimate argument, however, was that ‘‘it is not prac- 
tically possible to separate the case of Wales from that 
of England ;” and he continued, ‘‘I am not making 
any unfair assumption, or endeavoring to entrap my 
honorable friend into an admission that he does not in- 
tend to convey, when I say that the real question 
he endeavored to raise was the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. We are not prepared to enter 
upon apy crusade for that purpose.” And he conclud- 
ed by saying, ‘‘ Even if it were as fit to be doue as 1 
think it unfit, there is a difficulty before which the 
boldest man would recoil. It is all very we!l so long 
as we deal with abstract declarations put upon the 
notice paper of this House, of what might be done or 
ought to be done; but only go up to the walls and 





gates, and look at the way in which stone is yor upon 
| stone, on the way in which the foundations haye been 
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dug, and the way they go down into the carth, and 
consider by what tools, what artillery you can bring 
that fabric to the ground. I know the difficulties, and 
I am not prepared, in any shape or form, to encourage 
—by dealing with my honorable friend’s motion in any 
way except the simple mode of negative—the creation 
of expectations wnich it would be most guilty, most 
unworthy, most dishonorable on our part to entertain, 
lest we should convey a virtual pledge. We cannot go 
in that direction; we do not intend to do so; we de- 
preciate it, and we should regard it as a national mis- 
chief.”—Mr. Morean followed Mr. Guiavstong, adding 
toMr. Wixuiams’ arguments, adducing evidences of the 
failure of the English Church in Wales, and avowing 
himself to be ‘‘ one of those who believe that a time is 
coming, surely though slowly, when such a measure of 
disestablishment as had already been applied to the 
Church in Ireland would have to be extended not only 
to Wales, but to every part of the kingdom.” After 
other speeches the vote was taken and the resolution 
negatived by a vote of 209 votes to 45. The names of 
tbese 45 being likely to be desirable for future refer, 
ence, we append them in a note.* 





The ‘‘Catholic” party in the Anglican Church threaten 
a secession which, like that of the Free Church, cannot 
fail to have its bearing upon the general question of 
Disestablishment. It is asserted that, if the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is condemned by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the forthcoming 
cause of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennerr, the Catholic 
party will leave the Church of England, and will either 
form a free church or affiliate themselves to the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Communion, 





Presbyterianism in some parts of Switzerland is, if 
not as overbearing as in the days of Catv, still arbi- 
trary and dictational in the extreme. In Geneva espe- 
cially it has assiduously maintained a system whereby 
the function of teaching, preaching, and govering in all 
religious matters is vested in the clergy, who thus have 
practically established themselves as a governing body 
with no inconsiderable powers, and from which the peo- 
ple, after frequent efforts, have been unable to free 
themselves. As the result of a new movement against 
this state of things, a petition, bearing about 200 signa- 
tures, has been presented to the Consistory of Geneva. 
It recites that the existence of clergy does not destroy 
the right of laymen to teach, preach, preside, and 
speak in Church assemblies ; that this right has been 
practiced at all times in the Church; that it prevails at 
present in Neuchatel and the Bernese Jura; that the 
clergy have evaded the law which vests the right of 
electing ministers in the people by forming a class from 
which the choice must be made, and thus monopolizing 
the office. The petition asks that at least one of the 
churches of, Geneva be granted to Protestant laymen 
who wish to use them f6r addresses, and to gatherings 
of the church wherein ali, without distinction of clergy 
or laity, may speak under the presidency of a member 
selected by the assembly ; that a special service be 
established for candidates for the pastoral office; and 
that the use of a liturgy, in part or whole, or under a 
new form, be left to the preacher for the time being. 
The reform is scarcely expected in the first instance, 
but the reformers are growing in strength and design 
perpetuating the agitation. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associations in Germany 
are described in an interesting letter to the Association 
Monthly, of this city. Many of the Associations— 
or Yungling’s Vereins—muaintain in connection with 
them young men’s lodging-houses— llerbergen zur 
Heimath ;—and most of them are organized into vnions, 
or Bunds, Their condition throughtout Germany is as 


follows: 
Vereins. Herbergen. 

eee ren 142 _— 
** Rhenish- Westphalia Bund.......- 94 14 
*¢ South German Bund...........cc0. 20 3 
* German Swiss Bund .....:..:....- 75 4 
ERGODUMEORE 2 ¥ 2 Sis. ott diced sets 95 ay 

TE viv dnnwddsencaweniies echan 426 75 


The total membership of these Vereins is about 13.000. 
But the writer notes that their membership has chiefly 
been confined to the poorer classes in society—an un- 
fortunate circumstance which has operated to restrict 
their growth and usefulness.—In Berlin is the Evan- 
gelical Christian Association, an organization connected 
more or less intimately with all the charitable and 
Christian enterprises of that city, and which has 400 
members of both sexes and all ranks, beside which it 
has numerous contributing ‘‘ benefactors,” including 
the King, Queen, Crown Prince and Princess, and 
other members of the roval family. Now twenty-one 
years old, this Association sustains several series of* 
secular and religious lectures, a large Sunday-school, a 
weekly paper, anda variety of local charities, beside 
contributing to the support of over thirty other so- 
cieties. There is also in Berlin another Young Men's 
Christian Association doing a similar work. 





Vienna's religious statistics, as ascertained by a cen- 
sus taken on the 1st of Junuary last, are as follows: 





Roman Catholics...... 545,506 | Mohammedans....-..-- 12 
COND wicdcvecvvsdcinc.s 40,230 | ** Freethinkers”....... 21 
LUtROTOE: o0\5005 50500 16,767 | *‘ No religion’......-- 7 
Church of Geneva..... 2,673 | Rationalist..........-. 1 
Other Christians...... 2207 | . 

Total population....... pheeekandaeen camadnanse 607,514 





In the Gcumenical Council, the debate on the pre- 
amble of the Schema de Primatia et Infullibilitute was 
abruptly closed last week, and the several sections have 
since been under discussion. An address, signed by 
100 members of the Council, was presented to the 
Pope remonstrating against the violent procecdings by 
which the meeting of the 3d inst. was dissolved, and 
the debate on the preambleof the Schema terminated ; 
complaing that 50 members who had given notice of 
their intention to speak, remain unheard, among them 
Monseigneur DupaNLovur ; and declaring that the vote 
by which the debate was terminated was carried by 
surprise.—lIt is said in Rome that about the ist of May, 
M. OLLivigR sent a dispatch to the I’rench Ambassa- 
dor there, ingjructing him to make no more efforts to 
restrain the action of the Council. Tne Marquis of 
BaNNERVILLE accordingly suspended negotialous on 
the subject with the Papal Government, but told the 
French Bishops that it was their duty to defend the 
opinions of their Government, and advised them to do 
all in their power to obtain the modifications of the 
Schema. It is now added that tue Duke bE GRammMont, 
since his accession to the Ministry of Foreign Attaus, 
uas confirmed the instructious of M. OLLivier. 











*The following composed the mivority ou the question of Welsh 
Dismemberment :—W. 3. Alien, G. Auderson, W. Beaumont, Dr. 
Brewer, Jacob Bright, G. K. Browne, P. Callan, J. Caudiish. 
Ald. Carter, T. Cave, J. Cowen, & H. Crauturd, R. Davies Sir 
C. Dilke, L. Dillwyn, Col. Edwardes, H. E ©. Ewing, H Faw- 
cett, KR. Fothergill, C. Gilpin, W. Grabam, G- Huautield, Loid 
Henly, Hon, A. U. E. W. Herbert, J. Howard, Hon. A. F. Kin- 
naird, E. A. Leatham, J* D. Lewis, G. Loch, Dr. Lush, A. Lusk, 
t. M'Ciure, ». M’Laren, J. Miler, G. U. Morgan, ‘I. Potter, C. 

H. Richard, W. Shaw, J.B. Smith, J. C. Stevenson, P. 





Reed, . 
‘Taylor, G. H. Whalley, J. White, W. Willams, 
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[THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
ton. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 








THE WASHBURN WILL CASE. 
———$ 


There has been just laid before usa printed brief of 

points in the Washburn Will Case, which has been for 
the space of a year before the American Bible Society, 
in this city. 1n the printed reports from the Legacy 
Committee, both adverse to the widow's petition, her 
representative and advocate points out and proves 
forty-six important misstatements and inaccuracies. 
And they constitute a body of evidence which, as it 
seems to us, before any ordinary jury would be irresist- 
ible. 
. But in a business view the most vital and consequen- 
tial of all those misstatements is that in regard w the 
virtual identty of certain stocks. It appeurs that at 
the time when the probated will case was signed, the 
names of the company, in the stock of which most of 
the property lay, was 1. Washburn and Moore Wire 
Works. But after the witnessing of that will, the 
capital of the company was enlarged, and its name 
changed by act of the Massachusetts Legislature to 
Wasuvurn and Moore Manufacturing Company. Soon 
after this change of name, the testator proceeded to 
change his will, and had the same individual who drew 
the first will, Judge Emory WasHBuRN of the Cam- 
bridge Law School, dratt another will in which the 
new name of the company was written, and stovk be- 
queathed to the same amount and to the same purposes, 
under the new name, as was before bequeathed under 
the old name. But before the new will was executed 
the testator sickened and died, leaving his important 
bequests standing as stock of the company under the 
first name. 

The petition of the widow therefore asked, on 
grounds vt equity and justice, the BibleSociety to concur 
with the six olber societies named as residuary lega- 
tees, in instructing the administrators, with the will an- 
nexed, that the stuck called in that will stock of the I. 
Washburn and Moore Wire Works shall be construed 
as stuck of the Washburn and Moore Manutacturing 
Company. 

‘nis concurrence the Bible Society positively re- 
fused (alter all the Other sucieties had agreed), on the 
grounds taken in Ubei: printed report, ** tuat both the 1. 
Washburn and Movre Wire Works and the Washburn 
and Moore Mauutacturing Cumpany are now in exist- 
euce atthe same time as two separate concerns, and 
that the stock ot the I, Washburn aud Moore Wire 
Works still exists as shares worth a value.” 

This assumption of the report of we representative 
and advocate uf the widow, after a detailed history of 
the case, tus disposes of: ‘* Now so tar from this be- 
ing true, the tacts snow not only that the two companies 
are not now in eaistence as two sepurute concerns, but 
thut one of’ those compuntes has pussed vut of indepen- 
dent existence ultugether. The 1. Wasbburn and Moore 
Wire Works has uo vttice, nor does it du any business, 
nor is there any evidence tw its old stucKkhoiuers that it 
hoids any property at all, although by law it is held tu 
be in existence tor three years liom the time it took, 
by permissivn of the Legislature, another name. Its cer- 
liticates ut stock, of wuich 1 myself hold one tor ten 
shares, are ullerly valueless, tue holders having re- 
ceived, as L myseit have received, instead of them, pre- 
Cisely tbe Same number of shares in its successor with 
achanged nume, viz., Washburn and Moore Manutac- 
turing Company, thus proving that boub the officers and 
stuckuolders Of sald Cumpany deem it to all intenis 
and purposes the old Concern wilh only a Change ot 
name aud increase Of Capital.” 

Without noticing or quoting further the legitimate 
request of the peution, or the argument of 11s advo- 
Cale, we are COmpelled to say that this transaction ot 
giving to the holuer of shares in a Company under one 
lualue, precisely the same number of shares in anotlei 
Cumpauy under @® bew name, and that company the 
ackuowledged successor Of the first, is a business demon- 
SUWallol OL Lhe ldenuty in value of the two stocks in 
questiun. ‘lhose whvu hold in their possession certiti- 
cates vt shares in the 1. Washburn aud Moure Wire 
Works are offered and do receive, as their just and 
known equivalent, tue sume Dumber of shares in the 
Wasuburn and Muore Manuiacturing Company. A 
more palpable and Convincing prool uf the equivalent 
Value and oneness of two stucks, both in equily and 
law, Couid not be exhibited, 

JNow, What the pussessurs of shares of stock in the 
1. Wasuburn and Muore Wire Works do actually receive 
as tues intenued and just value, Mir. WasHBURN, the 
testalur, beyuad all pusolbility of doubt, intended tbat 
thuse lu Wuom he vequeatued such shares, viz., Lis 
Widow, the Home and we Hospital, suould also re- 
ceive. Not a jury in all Christenuom to whom the 
case cowd be presented Would hesitate in their verdict. 

Yet the Bivle Society disregard and spurn all this 
evidence, and in ther last priuteu report, presented aud 
adupled abt the meeting of Madagers On ‘Lhursday last, 
the Zu day of June, distinculy assert ‘* that the request 
that Us suciety should subsultute other stock not men- 
tioned in the will (viz., stock of the Washburn and 
Moore Manutacturing Company ), is asking the socicty 
to make a donation tv Mrs. WASHBURN oul Of what the 
testator devoted tu other uses.” 

What will business men say to this? What is busi- 
ness men's view ot we identity of those stocks, and of 
the real ownership of that amount of property in the 
bequeathed turm of stock? Leta distinguished protes- 
sor in a ‘I'heolugical Seminary which 1s interested in 
the will ut tue testator answer. Lor in a letter from 
the same which was Offered before the meeting ot 
Managers of the Bible Suciety, and which they would 
hut auow to be read, nor would allow either of the de- 
tenders of the widuw’s petition and of the Home tor 
Agec }'emales to complete their arguments, or to turnish 
imiormation in the Case—in that letter he says: 


“Having mentioned the circumstances connected with Mrs. 
WashBuRN’s will to several business men, some of them within 
the Church and others outside, I have heard from all but one ex- 
pression of opinion. I have no doubt that what I have written 
would be endursed by Christians generally, and by the majority 
of business men everywhere, except possibly in New York. And 
if it can be made of any service to you, you are at perfect liberty 
to employ it.’’ 

In another part of the same letter, which it was at- 
tempted to reaa before the bible Society, with the aflir- 
Mwuion that we writer authorized it to be employed ad 
hovtum, he says: 

“1 teel a deep interest in this matter because I apprehend the 
decision will muteriaily atlect the prosperity and usefulness otf 
\he ible Society, aud in no ordiuary manner, the honor of Chris- 
py pane it isa irighttul aud astounding fact to consider, 

the saline oan of the American Bibie Society are entrusted to 

en who can even hesitate as to the course to be 
puysuca i ® case like the present, Kven if the claims of equity 
are ut length acceded to, the oj 

hesitation in regard to a circumstance that there has been 

em, and especially the circumstance 


that men prominent and influential in the direction of the society 
have not shrunk from advocating a course of procedure which 
every unperverted mind must regard as utterly unprincipled, 
must, so far as the knowledge of the case becomes diffused, long 
operate with disastrous effect in weakening the hold which this 
institution has upon the confidence of the world. 

‘It the wrong is done, it will not have been done in a corner. 
It will be of no avail, even if it would be desirable, to attempt to 
hush it up. ‘The enemies of the Bible will spare no pains to pub- 
lish it far an wide. But it will not be right that the work of 
exposure should be left to them alone, It will be my duty, it will 
be the duty of every honest believer and lover of the inspired 
volume, and especially for all of us who are in any measure iden- 
tified with this honored institution, to ceme forward in an open 
protest. * e 

“Unless I am very much mistaken, Christian men will gener- 
ally come to the conclusion that there must be something radical- 
ly wrong in the plan of an organization which enables persons 
charged with a trust for benevolent purposes, to manage that 
trust in a manner which ninety nine out of a hundred of those 
who contribute to its fands would pronounce, if it were fairly set 
before them, to be downright knavery under the cover cf a legal 
technicality. 

“The Legacy Committee seem to ignore the very existence of 
any such thing as equity apart from law. Can these men be 
wholly unaware of the fact that contributions for the dissemina- 
tion of the Bible ordinarily come from persons who adopt the 
Bible standard of morality, and expect their agents to do the 
same? How long do they suppose they can continue to admin- 
ister the churities of the Church in accordance with the lowest 
maxims of the world, without belng either cast out of their 
stewardships, or at least left to exercise it under the scorn and 
abhorrence of all good men ?” 








THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
aps Pee, Sa 
NO. 1X. 
———_._— 
To the Editor of Tax Curist1an UNION: 

Since writing my last letter I have ‘ interviewed ” 
Mammon. The colloquy will be found interesting. I 
therefore report it. I call myself Citizen. 

Citizen. 1 take the liberty of waiting upon your god- 
ship with a view to a conference on a subject of com- 
won interest, to wit, the amelioration of the condition 
of the laboring poor of our city, and to submit to you 
the plan of relief projected by the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety. This useful association proposes to extend its aid 
to the able-bodied and industriously disposed adults of 
both sexes who are unable to obtain remunerative em- 
ployment in the city, by directing them to situations in 
the country, where their industry may be better re- 
warded. 

Mammon. Iam well acquainted with your objects 
and plans, and must candidly express my disapproval 
of them. So long’ as the Children’s Aid Society con- 
fines itself to its legitimate business,—sending away 
the young “Arabs” who pilfer my cotton on the 
wharves,—I shall be willing to continue, to a certain 
extent, my aid; but this intermeddling with adult labor 
I cannot approve. 

Citizen. 1 confess my surprise at this decision. The 
policy appears so plain. Send away the unemployed 
poor out of the city, and thus reduce the poor-tax and 
relieve our charitable institutions. 

Mammon. Yes, and raise the wages of labor. Bad 
policy this. I can afford to pay the additional taxes 
and support charitable institutions, for 1 get more than 
enough for both out of cheapened labour. To keep 
wages down, I must keep as large a stock of labor on 
hand as possible. As to taxes, are you so simple as to 
suppose that they come out of my pocket at last? I 
pay the tax-gatherer, it is true, but 1 make the laboring 
poor pay me back again. Unemployed labor, do you 
say, burdens charity? Let it burdén. Charity is a no- 
bie thing. Our charitable institutions are the glory ot 
the city. I patronize them all. Look on their sub- 
scription books. Charity homes for the poor? I want 
to see one in every ward. I gave $50,000 to the Work- 
ing Women’s Home in Elizabeth Street ; and I am will- 
ing to give ten times as much. Bring workers to the 
city ; the more the better ; it cheapens labor and keeps 
the laboring classes under control. If they are unable, 
by their lavor, to keep body and soul together, why, 
then, god-like charity will come in to their aid. Char- 
ity! yes, 1 go in tor charity. ‘* Charity,” says the good 
Buok, ‘‘covereth a mulutude of sins.” And it puts 
money in my purse. Is not this sound policy ? 

Citizen. Pardon me if I submit that there is another 
side of the argument which will, I think, aluer the as- 
pect of the cuse, and make my policy the soundest. 
Unemployed labor is a luss to capital, tor labor creates 
capital. Put an axe into idle bands, and the manutac- 
turer of axes is benefited. So with all other imple- 
ments of labor used by that workman. By his labor 
with that axe he clothes himself, and the clothing man- 
ufacturer is benefited. If he raises crops, tuey come 
to market, and the dealer in produce is venetited. It 
he digs metals trom the earth, the manutacturer of 
metals is benefited. Giving employment to an unem- 
ployed labortr secures a duuble gain, Before he was a 
consumer; now he is a producer. Is it not, therefore, 
tue wisest charity to heip an industrious man4o help 
himself ? 

Mammon. To acertain extent it isso; beyond that 
extent it is not. When a glut in the labor market, pro- 
ducing competition among workers, has reduced the 
wages of labor to the starving puint, then what remains 
ot surplus labor may, with advantage, be shipped off ; 
but not tll then. ‘lo bring down the wages of labor to 
this minimum point, a large stock of surplus labor 
must be kept on hand. It is wne only protection against 
strikes. ‘lhis costs, for charity or the taxes have to 
support it. But this cost to capital is less than the in- 
Crease of Wages would be. The present condition of 
the labor market in New York is not that which makes 
it to my interest to have any portion of the existing 
supply of labor deported. 1 can therefore do nothing 
tu heap your society. 

Citizen. Look with me in another direction, and see 
whether your position is not a mistaken one. God, or 
nature, if you will, has constructed the body politic as 
he has the human body, in such a way that the mem- 
bers are reciprocally dependent. It one suffers, all 
suffer. Unemployed labor is not a mere inert mass— 
a burden to be borne. It is a fermenting mass, gene- 
rating vice and crime, and so becomes the pest and ter- 
ror of society, Remunerative industry, employing all 
hands, is heaith in the body politic ; idleness and starv- 
ing wages are disease. ‘l'here is an instinct in man’s 
nature which teaches him tbat society owes him a liv- 
ing—honest, if it can be found, if not, dishonest. By 
auatural proclivity, what at first was a necessity, at 
last becomes choice ; honest labor becomes distasteful 
and thieving and other remunerative crimes are attract- 
ive and fascinating, and as a protession are pursued 
with emulative ardor, increased by the very hazare 
— Pacem mae to property and 

te is the ty which on 8 t is greed 
of gold. its pi aa 

4uummon. And Mammon is willing to pay. Super- 
numerary laborers, and competition among them, I 
must have for protection and master power; and this 





at all price of morais, of law and public safety. I 


must protect myself against combinations and strikes, 
which would make my servants my masters. Put me 
in this situation, and what 1s a bank robbery every day 
compared with it? What would the hotels and railroad 
companies have done the other day, but for the thou- 
sand idle hands in the city who jumped into vacant 
places made by the strikers? Thanks to redundant la- 
bor, the working classes can be kept in their place; 
the lion’s teeth are drawn. If thieves and murders 
multiply, strengthen the police force, increase the num- 
ber of crimina] judges, enlarge our jails and peniten- 
tiaries, and keep the gallows at work. The increased 
expense is nothing; it goes into the taxes, and, as I 
have said before, I don’t pay them ; the producers pay. 
Citizen. One word more and I have done. Univer- 
sal suffrage puts the law-making power into the hands 
of the working classes. This sovereignty of the peo- 
ple is the corner-stone of our boasted and justly-prized 
form of government. It is ‘‘ government of the peo- 
ple, dy the people and for the people.” The majority 
rule, and the working classes are the large majority ex- 
ercising the elective franchise. For weal or for woe 
they rule our country and shape its destiny. This 
moulding power is in our cities—largely so in the city 
of New York, for it is the metropolis of the Union. 
Our cities are centres of influence ; their radiating lines 
are extended and powerful. What our cities are to-day 
10 rural districts, in all directions, will be to-morrow. 
It is a fundamental principle, universally recognized, 
and from the formation of the Union constantly and 
powerfully enforced, that intelligence and virtue are 
essential to the perpetuity of our free institutions. 
They are the life-blood of the body politic. Depress 
the working classes by depressing their wages; make 
their lot hard by severe tuil and long hours of work; 
feed them coarsely, lodge them badly; put on their 
necks the yoke of bondage in the shape of conspiracy 
law and the prohibitory law ; let political demagogues 
cajole them and get their votes by flattering promises, 
kept to the ear and broken to the hope; crush out their 
energies, rob them of their manhood, reduce them to 
vassalage, make it a struggle for them to live; with- 
hold from them physical comforts and facilities for 
mental improvement and happiness; confine them to 
gross animal enjoyments, and drive them to low and 
vicious amusements for relaxation from their hard, mo- 
notonous and hopeless daily toil, and to the intoxicating 
cup for solace and temporary relicf from mental de- 
pression and physical exhaustion ; thus corrupt them, 
and they in their turn will poison our political life, to 
the springs of which they have access at the polls. 
The sacred proverb, teaching the doctrine of retribu- 
tive justice, will have a terrible fulfillment: ‘‘ With 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured unto you 
again.” Civia. 








Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—The great event of the past week, to the whole 

English speaking world, has been the death of CHARLES 
DIcKENs. As the event is referred to elsewhere in this 
paper, we give here only a very brief syropsis of the events 
of his life. He was born February 7th, 1812, his father be- 
ing a navy pay-agent, and afterward a Parliamentary re- 
porter. The son studied law at first, but soon engaged in 
journalistic work. ‘‘Sketches by Boz” was written at the 
age of twenty-five, and was followod in rapid succession by 
‘ Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” and ‘ Nicholas Nic- 
kleby.” In 1842 Mr. DICKENS visited America; his second 
visit here was made twenty-five years later. He was con- 
nected as editor at different times with Bentley's Miscellany, 
The Daily News, Household Words, and All the Year Round. 
Of the novels that flowed so ceaselessly from his pen, we 
will only further specify that DaviD CoPPERNIELD, proba- 
bly considered by most critics the greatest of them all, was 
finished when he was thirty-eight years old. His public 
readings were begun in 1861, and terminated last spring. It 
was on the 8th of June, while at dinner, he was seized by 
the apoplectic attack, which terminated fatally twenty-five 
hours later. 
— Prof. W. D. Wuitnery, who fills the chair of San- 
skrit and Modern Languages at Yale College, has received 
the very high honor of being awarded the Bopp prize of 300 
thalers for the most meritorious publication in comparative 
philology. The Bopp fund was established three years ago, 
the disposal of its income in prizes being determined by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin. This year the first 
award was made, Dr. W. THOMSEN, of Copenhagen, receiy- 
ing a second prize of 150 thalers for a work on the influence 
of the German language in the Finnish-Lapp, Prof. Wurr- 
NEY's work consisted of the criginal Sanskrit text of the 
Taittiriya Praticakhya, together with a translation and 
notes, which filled 241 pages of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety’s Journal last year. 


— The Book Table is a neat little octavo sheet, pub- 
lished in this city by Mr. Epwakp F. DE SELpDING, whieh 
must prove useful to persons interested in current literature. 
Its principal contents are an alphabetical list of the notable 
articles in the monthlies and quarterlies; a list of the new 
books, classified by subjects, and priced; and transcripts of 
the title-pages and contents of the most important American 
and foreign works, 


— The Rey. Dr. Wittiam R. Wittiams has under- 
taken to prepare for the Messrs. HARPER a History of the 
baptist Church, the first volume of which is to be published 
in one, the second in two years. The work is to be illus- 
trated with portraits and views of historical scenes and 
buildings, and it is added that it will “‘combine a scholarly 
thoroughness of treatment with a popular style.” 


— Mr. Henry Hoyt, having offered premiums for 
the best two Sunday-school books, has received some 300 
MSS., which, according to the Hvening Mail, form a pile 5 
feet long, 2*feet hign and 2 feet wide, and would make about 
93,000 pages in print. 

—WILLIAM GitmorE Sus, the Southern novelist, 
died in Charleston, 8. C., Saturday, June 11. He was a 
voluminous writer, and besides a multitude of novels pro- 
duced four biographies and a number of poems. His literary 
reputation was highest in the South, where his name has 
been exalted by those who were anxious to assert the intel- 
lectual pre-eminence of that region. But his novels have 
had a considerable popularity throughout this country, 
though none of them approach to first-class merit. Mr. 
Simms was born in Charleston in 18.6, studied medicine and 
law in succession, was a journalist for a short time, and 
afterward devoted himself to literature as a profession. 


—We have received the first number of The Literary 


World, ® paper of about the size of Tur CuRIsTIAN Union, 
to be published monthly in Boston. It is deyoued to reviews 





The reviews in the first number are fair] 
they strike us as too uniformly eulogistic, 


—At Home and Abroad is a new weekly pa 
up chiefly of original stories. Of quite avera _ mat 
other respecte, it has the advantage of being pe a “a 
each number, there being no continuations, mplete in 
—The two vacant seats in the French 
been filled by the election of MM. Dy V 
RANNE and XAVIER Maguire, 


—Mr. Barine-Govrp’s novel In Exit 
nothing todo with the Jewish Exodus, 
pose. The scene, it is said, is laid at the 
Revolution. 
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BOOKS. 


I. The History of Hortense, Daugh; , 
Queen of Holland, Mother of Salen th Jmepline, 
8. C. Apgotr. New York: Harper & ey orm 


II. Queen Hortense. A Life Pi 
Pm By ~ nc oo ay oo 
man - 
pleton & Co. 1870, comma. Hew York: D. Ap 
Connoiseurs of trash might find a curious Philosophi- 

cal interest in pursuing the comparison to which the 
identical subject and simultaneous appearance of these 
volumes invite their readers. The palm of badness we 
should hesitate to award, though, both as to the literary 
production and as to the accompanying works of art 
we should have had no scruple in pronouncing either 
as bad as possible—had we not seen the other. 

Mr. Apporr in his preface declares, and no doubt in 
all sincerity, that he has ‘‘admitted nothing which can. 
not be sustained by incontroveriible evidence, and has 
suppressed nothing sustained by any testimony worthy 
of a moment's respect.” Of course his narrative jg 
nevertheless a thorough-going eulogium of Bonapart- 
ism, for Mr. Ansort long since showed himself imper- 
vious to any evidence which does not accord with his 
Napoleonic enthusiasm. Besides, the present volume 
is simply a rehash of materials which its author had 
already used for the hundredth time. Both in this 
respect, and for the immoderate proportion of extracts 
(in large type) to original matter, the volume affords 
one of the most flagrant examples of book-making we 
have ever encountered. Though its dress prefers a 
claim to its addition to the run of little histories which 
so won the hearts of children a score of years ago, and 
in general so justly, this volume is not one to be put 
into the hands of a child—or, indeed of any body. 
Too puerile for an adult, it is for a child too sophisti- 
cal—unconsciously, we are willing to admit—and too 
hopelessly warped in its historical interpretations, to 
be of any possible benefit. The command of language 
and the dexterity in the art of putting things which are 
common to his family have, in the case of Mr. Jony 
S. C. Apsorr, degenerated into a persuasively inconse- 
quential gush highly injurious to any mind which is not 
sufficiently matured to reject it with disgust. Here is 
a sample bit of the meretricious finery which forms, 
not the decoration, but the texture of the work. It is 
apropos of nothing in particular, and is occasioned by 
the return of HortznsE to Paris with her sick son 
Louis Napogon during the reign of Louis Pauirrr: 

‘Twenty-two years before, HORTENSE, in this city, had given 
birth to the child who was now sick and a fugitive, Austria was 
thirsting for his blood, and the Government of his own native 
land had laid upon him the ban of exile, and it was at the peril of 
their lives that either mother or son placed their [sic] feet upon 
the soil of France. And yet the birth of this prince was [sic] 
welcomed by salvos of artillery, and by every enthusiastic demon- 
stration of public rejoicing, from Hamburg to Rome, and from the 
Pyrenees to the Danube.” 

Madame Mvuxnipaon’s trash varies in kind, but scarcely 
in degree, from Mr. Assorr’s. She has made herself 
notorious as possessing a considerable fund of half- 
information on a variety of topics—a smattering of 
knowledge extending over a considerable historical 
range, but is without depth or accuracy on any subject 
whereupon we have had opportunity to test it. In this 
instance she runs so precisely in Mr. ABBorT’s grooves 
that frequently she introduces the same set of stock 
anecdotes; but, whereas the historian’s false impres- 
sions are produced by the selection of his testimony, 
the lady avails herself of the novelist’s privilege to set 
before us an undistinguishable jumble of historical 
commonplaces and imaginative idealizings. The mis- 
statements of facts are of so constant recurrence as to 
indicate an ignorance or recklessness highly censurable 
and quite destructive of any presumed historical value 
of the book. As we have given a specimen of Mr. 
Axsort's variety of balderdash, we may also append & 
sample of Madame Muntsaon’s underbred style, which 
illustrates the thoroughly parvenue profusion with 
which she lavishes her figures of speech. She is speak- 
ing of Napotxon’s assumption of the Consulate: 

_ “He laid his victorious sword across the gory, yawning chasm 
which had drunk the blood of both aristocrats and democrats; — 
and of that sword he made a bridge over which society might 
pass from one century to_the other, and from the republic to the 
empire.” 

Hammer and Anvil. A Novel. By Frepgriok SPIgL- 
HAGEN. (Author's Edition.) New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1870. 

This is really a remarkable book, full of rich matter, 
and various enough to suit many tastes. The transla- 
tion is easy and spirited, preserving many of the Ger- 
man peculiarities, yet free from stiffness or obscurity. 
The book is a thoroughly German novel, and macy of 
the incidents and characters would be possible in no 
other country; yet it is so full of strong human 
feeling, of natural emotions, that it appeals to every 
one’s heart. Of course it would be impossible for 
German to write a book of any sort without attempt 
ing to solve the great riddle of human life. In this case 
the author has done so to his own perfect satisfaction, 
in his theories of the divine mission of Work, and of 
universal equality—an equality not social, but recog: 
nizing the independence of every human soul ; var 
highest and lowest to be bound together by mutu 
helpfulness and love. He hits very near the truth, & 
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nave our private beliefs that something more is needed 
pefore the world can be perfected. The title Hammer 
and Anvil is explained as we read. The world hitherto 
has been divided into two great classes; the violent 
Hammer that beats, the patient Anvil that bears. All 
this is to change; there is to be no beating and no bear- 
ing, but high and low, filled with consideration for each 
other, are to perform their duties bravely, and encroach 
upon no one’s rights. The Hammer and Anvil are to 
pe only implements of the steady industry that shall 
keep the world sound and healthy. 

The variety in the book is wonderful. There are 
pictures of daring and adventure that are worthy of 
soorr. Especially thrilling is an account of the land- 
ing of contraband goods, an attack upon the smugglers 
by excise officers, and the escape, wounding, and death 
of the chief. Another scene, in a prison, is finer than 
any of CHARLES Reape’s on similar subjects, because 
more artistic. A terrible storm rouses the convicts, 
confined in darkness, to a frenzy of terror, which is 
quieted by the courage and gentleness of the Superin- 
tendent. The next day, the storm continuing, the town 
is in danger of being submerged by the sea; these cow- 
ards of the night before, led by their Superintendent, 
fight the raging waters like heroes; they save the town, 
and when all is done retire quietly to their cells. The 
whole scene is grand, and stirs the blood in reading. 
The book's descriptions of scenery are charming, writ- 
ten by a true lover of Nature. The delineation of char- 
acter is keen and delicate, and the sense of humor 
delicious. There are plenty of love scenes, full of fire 
and tenderness, but we cannot help being somewhat 
out of patience with the hero. He isa fine fellow, 
rather too much of a ‘‘ muscular Christian,” yet so 
honest and brave that one forgives him his somewhat 
obtrusive size and strength. What we cannot forgive 
is the fact that he cannot make up his mind which of 
three women to love, and finally end by loving them all 
and marrying two in succession! Pavta is so rare and 
lovely a character that we cannot help being indignant 
that our hero should ever love any one else, though we 
are somewhat mollfiied by her being left in possession 
of the field. All the women in t&es book are well 
drawn and full of individuality, though’ we could well 
have spared the beautiful and wicked one, of whose 
kind modern fiction is too full. There are but a few 
scenes in which she appears in all her wickedness, but 
these we wish had never been written. They are not 
necessary and are disgusting. The general moral tone 
of the book is pure and high. It is fascinating to the 
novel reader who cares only to be amused, and rich in 
food for thought to him who cares to go deeper. 


American Political Economy. By Professor Fraxcis 
Bowen, of Harvard College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 

The well known work of Professor Bowrn on Po- 
litical Economy in general, which served as a standard 
text book, for many years, not only at Harvard, but at 
Yale and other coileges all over the land, is most fitly 
followed by a volume which gives us the fruit of years 
of study and reflection, and considers the leading ques- 
tions of the day in the light of recent. events. Prof. 
Bowen, to use a homely phrase, ‘‘has the knack of 
putting things” in an admirable degree, and although 
his conclusions will find no lack of opponents among 
writers, both profound and superficial, any one who 
reads this book carefully will find much food for 
thought, and unless he is less open to conviction than 
ought to be, may stumble upon some arguments which 
he will find difficult to reconcile with opinions to which 
he has previously pinned his faith. 

The number of persons who have seriously consider- 
ed the ordinary problems of political economy are com- 
paratively few. Who, for instance, outside of the 
traders directly interested, has ever attempted to form 
an adequate idea of the complex machinery required to 
furnish such a city as New York with provisions for 
one day? A few minutes’ reflection will convince any 
one that it would be almost beyond the grasp of any 
one human mind to organize a system which would 
meet the requirements of such a population as ours, so 
well as they are actually met in what is apparently an 
utterly unsystematic manner. Many a sharp provision 
broker could perhaps teach Prof. Bown new lessons in 
watching the market and in calculating the chance 
fluctuations of a week's prices, but on the other hand, 
the views of a mind presumably raised above the pre- 
judice of every day traffic, may be, certainly ought to 
be, broader, more philosophical, and on the whole, the 
truer of the two. 

Naturally, the condition and history of our present 
financial system give the author an opportunity to ex- 
patiate upon values, banks, paper currency, and the 
various complexities connected therewith. It is suffi- 
cient to say that he does this in a searching and dispas- 
sionate manner, not very flattering to the financiering 
powers of our Chief Justice, nor very complimentary 
to the legislation which confirmed, amended or disap- 

Proved his measures, but evidently the result of a keen 

mental analysis of all the events which preceded, ac- 

— and followed the stormy history of the 

es, 

The strife between labor and capital; the different 
theories of rent, wages, population, free trade, etc., 
tc., are all in turn subjected to a strict examination 
With special reference to their American aspects, and 
the entirely clear and comprehensible nature of the 
author's style and definitions must give his work an 
immediate value as a text book for colleges, as well as 
Secure it a place on the shelves of many a library. 
= Monks Before Christ. Their Spirit and History. 

ry Joun Epear Jonnsox. Boston: A. Williams 

Co.. 1870, 

We share the author's belief, as expressed in his pre- 
face, that this book attempts a literary path hitherto 

untouched, but whether this be so or not it is a most 

interesting effort to analyze those ascetic tendencies 


which are as old as the human race, and which crop 
out in various forms all through ecclesiastical history. 
The first question which suggests itself to the reader's 
mind, is whether or no the author is a Romanist, and 
the following sentence, which occurs early in his pre- 
face, throws as much light upon this rather dubious 
point as anything in the book: ‘‘HadI been what 
the world calls a good Protestant, I did not then see,” 
namely during a sojourn in a monastic university, ‘‘nor 
do I now, howI could have helped becoming a good 
Catholic ; and this step taken, I would not have stop- 
ped short of its complete realization—the monkish 
life.” He goes on, however, to say that a further ac- 
quaintance with monks gave a sad fall to the hopes 
which he once indulged, and opened his eyes to the 
fact that, ‘‘Cucullus non facit monachum.” The sub- 
ject is historically divided into four periods, the first of 
which covers the formative period of early Christian 
Monasticism ; the second from A. D., 429, until the 
Order of the Beggar Monks was founded A. D. 1210; 
the third pursues the history of these monks until the 
Reformation, and the fourth brings the subject to the 
present time. 

The author is evidently personally interested in his 
subject, and has devoted much study to the considera- 
tion of the spirit of association, which he admits is 
strongly rooted in his own nature, and which he 
divides into negattve and positive degrees of develop- 
ment. 

The study of history with reference to the origin, 
influence, and destiny of monasticism, based upon an 
effort to determine when and where the first monk ap- 
peared, has the merit of freshness, and although it is 
at best developed in an obscurity as impenetrable as 
that of antediluvian times, is exceedingly interesting. 
The author finds distinct traces of anchorites in the 
most ancient of translated hieroglyphs, and infers, on 
very plausible grounds, that asceticism was the first ac- 
tual development of organized religion. Aside from 
the interesting character of its more serious investiga- 
tions this book contains many comparisons, anecdotes, 
and quotations illustrative of the resemblance between 
Christian, Jewish and Pagan monks which must be in- 
teresting to the general reader even if the more pro- 
found researches have failed to fix his attention. 

The Vicar ef Bullhampton. By Antnoony TRo.wops. 

With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. 

1870. 

Almost as a matter of course, Mr. Trotiopsr’s last 

novel chiefly consists of a microscopic analysis of the 
mental emotions of a young lady harassed by conflict- 

ing matrimonial inclinations. As he puts it himself, 

‘he has endeavored to describe a young woman 

prompted in all her doings by a conscience wide awake, 

guided by principle, willing, if need be, to sacrifice 

herself, struggling always to keep herself from doing 
wrong, but yet causing infinite grief to others, and 

nearly bringing herself to utter shipwreck, because for 
a while she allowed herself to believe that it would be 
right for her to marry a man whom she did not love.” 

The novel contains also most of its author’s other 
standard ingredients—a clergyman and his wife, a high 

and mighty ecclesiastical personage of a worldly and 

pugnacious turn of mind, an easy-going clerical non- 
entity, a very excellent country squire, a worthy old 

maid, a pig-headed marquis, a village miller’s family, 

etc., etc. The plot is merely sufficient to bring into 
play the characteristics of the prominent personages. 

The book being Mr. TRo.Lope’s, it almost goes without 
saying that it is instinct from end to end with sound 
social morality, with hearty recognition of whatever is 
true and generous and sincere, and with a thoroughly 
conscientious probing of motives as distinguished from 
overt acts. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Trotiopr’s admir- 
ers will lay down the book with a feeling of disap- 
pointment. The characters are in every instance but 
one colorless and vague, not because they are lightly 
drawn, for they have been gone over again and again ; 

but the work of the artist is by no means what it was 
in the series of Barchester novels for instance. In 
short, we fancy the author has overworked himself, 
and is now suffering from his excessive productiveness. 
It is, to be sure, only by comparison with himself that 
he appears to disadvantage ; but it is he that has accus- 
tomed us to higher standards. Mr. Tro.topr’s style is 
too well known to require much comment. The quasi 
pre-Raphaelite diffuseness which he affects is far from 
displeasing, and certainly is well adapted to the kind 
of story he usually has to tell. But when this studied 
ease degenerates into sloppiness, the public has just 
ground for complaint. What right, for instance, has 
an educated man like our author to employ such vul- 
garisms as—‘‘ Neither the accounts, nor the magazine, 
nor the sermons could,” etc., (pp. 97, 98)—or ‘‘ He 
would not demean himself by writing” (p. 146), espec- 
ially when he subsequently (p. 255) shows that he 
knows the true meaning of the word by writing “‘How 
was Carry to demean herself?” So, when he puts into 
the mouth of an uneducated person the word ‘‘ extr’or- 
dinary,” what significance does he intend the apos- 
trophe to convey? All these, if our memory serves us, 

are chronic offenses with Mr. Tro.iors, and are of a 

class of which a writer with a literary conscience such 

as we cannot doubt him to possess, owes it to his read- 
ers and to his Queen’s English to purge himself. 

Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society, and Other Tales. By 
T. S. Arraur. New York: National Temperance 
Society. 1870. 

We give a condensed account of T. B.’s Temperance 
Society, leaving the Other Tales to the reader's imagin- 
ation. Tomas BLINN was a rumseller. PETERKIN 
asked him to subscribe ten dollars toward buying @ 
sewing machine for Grace Myzrs, whose husband had 
squandered his property for drink. Tomas wouldn't 
subscribe, and said bad words. All the drinkers pres- 
ent instantly formed a Temperance Society, and agreed 


saved would buy Grace a sewing machine. (We re- 
fuse to advertise it by mentioning the maker’s name.) 
Tuomas got ahead of them by giving the machine to 
GracE himself. But instantly Pergrkin was struck 
by the thought that if they all stopped drinking ail 
their wives might have sewing machines. The whole 
Society were struck by the same thought. They all 
stopped drinking. Their wives all had sewing ma- 
chines. Tom Buirwn said bad words again, and a friend 
knocked him down among his bottles and broke the 
bottles. All the hard drinkers reformed. THomas 
moved out of town. Moral—stop drinking and form a 
Temperance Society. Give your wife a sewing ma- 
chine. Have nothing to do with rumsellers except to 
knock them down. Be virtuous and you will be happy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dopp & MEAD, New York.—Studies on the Gospels, Vol. 1. 

By RoBerT Miwpriss. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 149. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York.—Tho Independent First 

Reader. By J. MADISON WATSON. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 

80. Price 25 cents. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, New York.—Job Tufton’s 
Rest, or Ways and Means. By CLARA Lucas BALFOUR. 

1870. 12mo. Pp. 332. 

T. ELLWooD ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 
No. XXXII. Price 50 cents. - 

FIELDS, Oscoop & Co., Boston.—The Seat of Empire. By 

CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN. 1870. 1l2mo. Pp. 232. 

Price $1.50. 

L&E & SHEPARD, Boston.—Alaska and Its Resources. By 

WILLIAM H. DALL. 1870. 8v0. Pp. 627. Price $7.50. 

VirTUE & Yorston, New York.—Leading Articles on Vari- 

ous Suljects. By HucH MILLER. 12mo. Pp. 453. 

Pro Aris Ht Focis. By the author of Waiting for the 

Verdict. 12mo. Pp. 1382. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.— Woman's Friendship. By 

GRACE AGUILAR. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 357. Price $1.00. 

Breezie- Langton. By HAWLEY SMART. 1870. Price 

75 cents. 

— Fleming. By B. DisRAELI. 1870. Price 50 

cents. . 








To our Readers. 


The offer to present every new subscriber with a copy of 
MAESHALL's * Household Engraving of Washington” 18 so 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Three Dollars, either 
ot which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


—_—_—_>———. 

_ THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that TnE CuRIsTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes i any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, trom the reports of Mr, ELLIN- 
WwooD, Mr. BEECHER’S special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 
> 


AcrENnts WantEpD.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained bya 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 
a 


A Reqvzst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THe CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MERITS of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the larsest, but the Best and Cheapest Jowrnal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, tor which we give Good Pay; 








Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Will re-open September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
practically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 
BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 


Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Legislature of New York. 

This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every tacility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 














A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. 1st. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminar it in the State. Address 

JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Kdward, N. Y. 


* American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Isa reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
y 








[o aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
[o represent Teachers who seek positions: 

To give parents information of good Schools ;{ 
lo sell, rent, and ae School Properties. 
Hifteen years have proved it efficient in_securing ‘** THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M., 
Actuary, 14 Bond St.. New York. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 











THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers 
advanced Systematic Education in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE, with French and German. 


Circulars sent, on application to Prof. D. C. GILMAN. New Haven, 
Conn. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOit 
MUSICAL INSTRUCIION. 
Normal Music School of Six Weeks. 


(July 20th to August 3ist), at Florida, Orange Co., N. Y,,; 

with the following corps of teachers : 

Dr. LOWELL MASON, Mr. GEO. J. WEBB, of Boston ; 

Mr. WILLIAM MASON, the Pianist; Mr. CHESTER G. AL- 
LEN, and several others, For circulars upply to 

THEO, F. SEWARD, 


Principal, Urange, N. J 


Publishers’ Department. 








Webb’s Adder. 


This marvelous little machine, with the provocative 
name, has gone all over the land, and bids fair to be, if 
not a “‘ household word,’ the accountant’s inseparable 
companion. Adding machines have been invented be- 
fore this, but none has ever gained so quick, and wide, 
and strong a friendly acquaintance among the men of 
figures as “The Adder.” For running up long and 
wearisome columns, for tallying freight, or packages, 
or lumber, or numerous items of any kind, for sum- 
ming up election returns, for—well, there is no use be- 
ginning so endless a list. The strong point in its favor 
is that it has been tried, and not found wanting. Ac- 
countants of every varity nave tested its powers, and 
testify with surprising cordiality to its accuracy, quick- 
ness of operation, and simplicity. And the most assur- 
ing element is that that the majority of testimonials are 
accompanied with cash orders for more of the ma- 
chines. We believe ir the “ Adder,” and have no 
hesitation in recommending it as invaluable in its line. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. sally ack ledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 














The Pubiishers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated htad in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DoLLARs—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 


tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 13 so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words written in its favor, The italics aro curs, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshal sent copies of his ‘‘Washington’’ and his 
‘* Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artast, who is filling 
the world with his own wondertul creations. Dore replied by 
sending him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex- 
tracts trom which the following is a trauslatiou, and expressin 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desir, 
that.Mr. Marshall would undertake the engiaving ot sume work 
of his (Dore’s). 


“ Thursday, 28 October, ’69. 

‘*T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valueI 
attach to the twe marvellous works which you have been so kind 
as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the wndoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stwod beture your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profoand and vigorous, * * * 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the * National 
Academy of Design.” 


“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart's Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver's 
art. He has combined torce and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great origival, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


** BROOKLYN, March, 1870, 
“ Itisagrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
have any superior. 
- Whoever has possessed himself oe ‘ Marshall's hee ee 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Kui her 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 


“ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. JAKED SPARKS. 


From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“Itis, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this cmiiies, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen. F. 0. C. DARLEY. 

Krom EDWARD EVERETT. 


. ificent engraving of Stuart’s head of Wash- 
sagt It oun Naperd oon. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

———_— 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
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min oemeepancnte OF THE VERDICT. 


There is little need of additional commentary on 
the manner in which the trial of McFar.anp fo: 
the murder of RicHaRDsON was conducted. Much 
has been said about the abuse of witnesses before 
they had testified—a license which counsel of the 
most honorable sensibilities could hardly have as 
sumed, and which the Court ought to have rebuk- 
ed. Enough has been said about the unbecoming 
deportment of counsel on one side toward counse! 
on the other side—as if, for example, the question 
of the prisoner’s guilt could be fairly affected by the 
fact that one of the counsel for the proscution was 
a member of Congress. It is not very likely that 
the courtesies or ethics of the Bar will be greatly 
improved by the newspaper criticisms on this par- 
ticular case. 

Nor is there much need of more debate on the 
exposures which the trial has made concerning the 
various parties directly or indirectly concerned. 
Whether RicHARDSON was worse or better than the 
average of his journalistic friends—wheiher the un- 
happy woman who has assumed his name is a pat- 
tern of all wifely virtues; whether certain writers 
for newspapers and magazines who testified on one 
side or the other are profane in speech and loose in 
their notions of marriage as a permanent relation; 
whether McFaRLAND was in the habit of drinking 
to excess, and whether, being a drunkard, he was 
more or. less of an affliction to his wife than drunken 
husbands generally are to their wives are questions 
which need not be agitated further. 

Higher and wider than all such debates about 
persons is the question which has suggested our 
title, What is the Meaning of that Verdict? Let the 
public look at the question and understand it. 
What was the case on which that verdict was given ? 
DanrEL McFaruanp killed ALBERT D, RicHarpson, 
Months before he had attempted to do so, but had 
failed. The second time he was successful. In both 
attempts the motive was the same—vengeance for a 
certain injury which he supposed himself to have 
suffered, and of which he belieyed RicHARDsoN to 
be the author, In other words, he took it upon 
himself to execute justice, according to hisown view 
of the facts, on a criminal. There was no doubt 
that Richarpson was killed, no doubt that McFar- 
LAND killed him, no doubt that the killing was in- 

tentional, It was as clear a case of killing with de- 
liberate intention and with no other warrant than 
private vengeance, as ever was submitted to a jury. 


But the verdict was “ Not guilty.” What does that 
verdict mean 2 


For form’s sak 
insanity by the 
was said on th 
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result, but there is nothing about insanity in the 
verdict. Ifthe jury regarded McFaRLAnD as an in- 
sane man it was their duty to say so. If the Judge 
believed him to be insane, it was the duty of the 
Court to take some order for the safe custody of the 
patient, and to provide that the man who had been 
proved to be possessed of a homicidal insanity should 
not be turned loose. If McFARLAND is insane, there 
is no telling whom he will kill next—whether the 
Axsy SacE whom he calls Mrs. McF aRLAND, or Mrs. 
Lv. G. CaLHoun, or the great apostle of Protection, 
or some of those shining lights of the religious 
world who have been calling him “ murderer,” week 
after week, in a way most likely to rouse and stimu- 
late his homicidal tendency. No; the verdict does 
not say, nor does it mean, insanity. 

4\ Suppose the trial had been for burglary or forgery; 
would the talk about insanity have been introduced 
into the defense? Suppose that in the defense of a 
prisoner on trial for burglary, all the indications of 
insanity had been proved which were proved 
in behalf of McFaRLAND; would that have had any 
effect on the verdict? Has it ever been pretended 
that a man may be insane enough to kill without 
responsibility, and not insane enough to break into 
a house and carry away articles of property with- 
out responsibility? Or, can it be maintained that 
the same testimony, in quality and quantity, which 
is sufficient to prove the existence of homicidal in- 
sanity is not sufficient to prove the existence of 
kleptomania? Everybody knows that the verdict 
given in the case of McFaRLAND was not intended 
to affirm or imply that the prisoner was really in- 
sane. 

What then is the meaning of the verdict? Just 
what was meant by that famous verdict in another 
case, often quoted but not found in the books, “Serv- 
ed him right!” The phrase, “ Not guilty,” in this 
case, means not that DanrEL McFaruanp did not 
kill A, D. Ricwarpson, but simply that he ought 
not to be punished for that killing. The lesson of 
the verdict, if we put it into the form of a general 
proposition, is that any man who has as much rea- 
son as McFARLAND had to believe that his wife has 
been seduced from her fidelity to him, has a right 
to do what McFaruanp did. 

Is this really law in the State of New York? We 
answer, Yes. Such is the decision. Other verdicts 
of the same purport are fresh in the people’s mem- 
ory. The jury in this case had been freshly remind- 
ed of the precedents; and they gave their verdict 
accordingly, thus making one more precedent to de- 
termine the law. In the State of New York, and in 
other States of this Union, the law is that an adul- 
terer may be punished with death, at the discretion and 
by the hands of the injured husband / 

How has this come to pass? There is no statute 
to this effect. No judicial opinion has been pro- 
nounced, declaring authoritatively that such is the 
law. Yet the undeniable fact is that when a hus- 
band has deliberately killed the seducer of his wife, 
or Ove Whom, with some show of reason, he regard- 
ed as such, and has been indicted for murder, a ju- 
ry issure to find him not guilty. The theory of 
juries in such cases is that a man may be sane up to 
the moment of the fatal shot or stab, and sane the 
next moment after it, but insane at just that inter- 
vening moment, or at least sufficiently insane to be 
not guilty of murder. In other words, juries may 
be relied on to maintain the principle that such 
homicide is justifiable ; and the principle which ju- 
ries are sure to maintain is in reality law, whatever 
the judges or the legislatures may say to the contra- 
ry. 

Our laws in all other cases abhor the idea of 
private vengeance. They allow no other man to 
punish at his own discretion one who has wronged 
him, let the wrong be ever so grievous. How does 
this exception happen ? 

It happens in this way: The Statutes of New 
York, and the Common Law which is part of our in- 
heritance from England, provide no punishment for 
adultery. Most crimes recognized as crimes by the 
aggregate moral sense of society, are “ iniquities to 
be punished by the judge.” When such acrime has 
been committed, the State, acting through its ap- 
pointed functionaries, takes up the affair, investi- 
gates it dispassionately, ascertains the facts, pro- 
nounces judgment, clears the innocent, punishes the 
guilty. In all such cases private vengeance is su- 
perseded by public justice. The man who has suf- 
fered an assault and battery is not permitted to 
waylay the assailant and give him a compensatory 
beating. The man whose house has been broken 
open and plundered, is not permitted to muster his 
friends and make reprisals on the plunderers, The 
friends of a murdered man—his father, his brothers, 
or his sons—are not permitted to hunt down the 
murderer and kill him, though the sentence stands 
in the instincts of humanity as well as in the an- 
cient Scripture, ““ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” In all such cases, the 
language of the State to its citizens or subjects is 
identical with the language of inspiration, “ Avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath ”— 
wait for justice to be executed by another power 
than yours. But here is a crime—reeognized as 
such by all mankind—a crime most abhorred and 
shameful—a crime most exasperating to the injured 
person—which the State, (and, to make the allega- 





tion more definite, we say,) the State of New York, 
refuses to punish by any intervention or agency of 
its own. The act is an undoubted crime, subversive 
of the end for which society exists and governments 
are ordained of God; but the State takes no notice 
of it. No indictment of the criminal is possible, 
The State has nothing to do with him as a criminal. 
In the eye of the law, as the law stands in the books, 
adultery is not a crime, only a tort or private wrong 
for which the injured husband may obtain an in- 
demnity in money, if he will sue for it, and if the 
man who has wronged him has property that the 
sheriff can get hold of. Therefore it is‘that when 
the injured husband takes upon himself the duty 
which the State has abnegated, and, making him- 
self at once judge and executioner, deliberately 
shoots the adulterer dead, the jury which tries him 
for murder says, “‘ Not guilty,” and the people are 
content to have that verdict stand as law. 

“ But in this case,” it will be said, “the man slain 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to him.” So 
much the worse for the State of New York and its 
laws. We have shown that the refusal of the State 
to punish adultery asa crime, tempts the injured 
husband to take upon himself the duty of public 
justice which the State has abdicated, and to make 
himself the judge in his own case. Admit that Mc- 
FARLAND was altogether mistaken, and that the in- 
tercepted letter which maddened him was no proof 
of any unlawful relation between the writer of it 
and the woman to whom it was written; and how 
evident is it that the injured husband, or the hus- 
band who supposes himself to have been injured, 
should not be permitted, much less tempted, to make 
himself judge in his own cause! Admit that if 
RICHARDSON had been tried in court for the crime 
imputed to him, he would have been honorably ac- 
quitted; and how evident it is that he ought to 
have been tried instead of being silently given over 
to private vengeance! 

A statute to punish adultery with a three years’ 
term of service in the penitentiary would put an 
end to homicides of this class, just as an efficient 
law for the punishment of murder by the magistrate 
puts an end tothe old method of punishing by the 
goel, or “avenger of blood.” Let such a statute be 
enacted, and enforced in even a few instances, and 
there will be no more verdicts like that in the case 
of McFarLanD. Public justice, inflicting due pun- 
ishment on criminals, is the effectual and only meth- 
od of suppressing private vengeance. 








THE HIGHEST POWER, 


We do not thing that Goop Nature has had half 
the credit, as a moral force, which it deserves. Many 
pay languid compliments to it, and think it to be 
well enough in its way. But it is regarded rather 
as a domestic grace, the agreeable mood of unvexed 
leisure, a mere accomplishment, but not an active 
force, nor indeed compatible with the highest forms 
of activity. Men doubt whether one can be thor- 
oughly in earnest on a great theme, and yet be calm, 
cheerful, and luminously good natured. 

We associate sternness with the higher moods of 
conscience. It is supposed that moral truth lifts the 
mind above the cheerful moods and inspires pro- 
found sobriety, vehement zeal, stern indignation, 
vigilance of conscience. That all these moods be- 
long to good men in earnest, no one can doubt who 
is familiar with good men’s warfare. But is thisthe 
necessity of goodness? Does not this result from 
the fact that men seldom rise to those moods in 
which the moral sentiments work by love? 

All the passions are over-full of harsh intensity, 
of indignation, of sombre earnestness. Our con- 
science has largely been trained to work with them, 
so that men who are earnest for the truth are usual- 
ly fierce for it, and a sensitive conscience is too often 
an ill-natured, censorious conscience. But the“ fruit 
of the Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffering, 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, Temperance” 
(Gal. v., 22). As the soul rises into the activity of 
its supreme powers, into the unmingled exercise of 
those sentiments which unite it to God, and which 
are the distinctive elements of its real manhood, 
it exchanges the kind of earnestness without losing 
any volumeor force. There is a force in meekness 
which accomplishes tasks impossible to indignation 
and fierce zeal. The benignity of our higher senti- 
ments acts upon men asthe dews, the mild light, 
the genuine warmth of early summer acts upon 
the physical world. The effect is not sudden, nor 
obtrusively apparent ; it does not solicit the senses ; 
but, working silently, secretly, broadly, continuous- 
ly, it does at length what no enginery, no violence 
of force could have accomplished. The spade and 

lever may lift a mighty tree and transplant it to 
some new spot. But no spade, or lever, or engine 
can force a tree into growth, or nourish it. 

This side of Christianity has had relatively but a 
small disclosure. The active forces of time have 
been the reason, the passions ; and of the moral for- 
ces, Conscience. The milder graces have been al- 
ternative. They have been called to sustain men in 
suffering, to resist persecution, to play the role of 
Passivity. As active forces,in the day of power, 
they have been obliged to give way to the more tu- 
multuous and violent passions. The world has been as- 





sailed, even by Christianity, more by storma than, 
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by sunshine. We do not imply that there 
or function for the passion-bearing facul 
endless varieties of work. The fire and the hamm 
have their place. But in the order of eminence oe 
value they are the lowest forces, Love, Sentleness 
cheerfulness, patience, and faith are the highest 
workers, the best workers, the distinctively Chris- 
tian workers. 

The want of a profound conviction of this truth 
of the executive superiority of the gentle elements 
over the intense and passional, is seen in controver- 
sies, in meetings of good men for deliberation, in the 
movement of great reformations. Conscientious. 
ness, with its almost invariable concomitant, a com. 
bative temper, dominates over all other feelings, 

Without Good Nature, Conscience is harsh ang 
despotic. Without Conscience, Good Nature is 
weak and undiscriminating. But Conscience work. 
ing in the atmosphere of Good Nature, is full of 
sweetness and nutriment. But without Good Na- 
ture, Conscience is dangerous. Like a watch-dog, 
let loose without its master, it barks at everything 
that passes, bites whatever it can, and snarls and 
snaps at all that lies beyond its reach, 
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THE UNERRING PEN.—Man’s dependence upon 
God for that which he is fond of doing himself js 
aptly illustrated by the failure of all human attempts 
to write an impartial history. We have of late been 


‘treated to various exposures of untrustworthy rec- 


ords, by means of which both the Homer and the 
ACHILLEs have disappeared from each several Iliad; 
we have been obliged to annihilate the brave Wr.- 
LIAM TELL of our youthful imagination ; to tear from 
the history of Virginia that gilded leaf about Poca- 
HoNTAS; and to fill with erasures and interlineations 
the sacred pages of the Pilgrim Chronicle. 

Some of our contemporaries take especial delight 
in defacing as much as possible those records which 
show fairest to the eyes of the Church ; in removing an 
adjective, they manage to blot a whole sentence; by 
correcting the old-time spelling, they bring about 
a shocking contradiction. What “with the ignor- 
ance, prejudice, or carelessness of the original au- 
thors, and the stupidity, obstinacy, or mendacity ot 
their commentators, we must perforce view the 
‘days of old’ through a very imperfect mediun. 
Secular history is at best but a very poor spy-glass. 
It helps, indeed, as we look into the past, to 
keep distinct certain outlines which would other- 
wise fade from the memory; but how do its refrac- 
tions—its partisanship, its omissions, its narrow 
judgments—give a false color to the whole! 

The more pleasant is it to turn to our sure word 
of prophecy. Revelation isthe one perfect teles- 
cope, or rather, it is the chart of the moral universe 
drawn by the Divine Hand as seen by the Divine 
Eye, giving us just so much knowledge of the great 
circles of truth as we need to guide us on our earthly 
voyages. Men may criticise, pervert, and deny; but 
their doubts will not unsettle the credibility of the 
Word; they will only expose the imperfections of 
human interpretation. As we have not yet learned to 
read God’s history correctly, we need not be alarmed 
when some learned caviller discovers a wrong inflec- 
tien. It is our mistake, not God’s. 








HOW IT LOOKS. 

We print in another column, under the title of 
The Washburn Will Case, a communication from 
a source known to us to be trustworthy. 

The case to which it refers may be briefly describ- 
ed thus: The Hon. I. WAsHBURN, a liberal donor to 
benevolent causes, died in Worcester in December, 
1868. By his will he gave $5,000 to the American 
Bible Society; and also named that with sit other 
benevolent societies his “residuary legatees”—that 
is, they were jointly to divide the remainder of the 
estate, after all specified legacies had been paid. 

Mr. WasHBURN’s widow, as an administrator of 
his estate, presented a petition to the Bible Society, 
upon matters lying within its control as a residuary 
legatee. Her object was, to be enabled to carry out 
the intentions of the testator, in certain respects 
where the moral evidence as to his purpose was un- 
mistakably clear. 

Of the several points in her petition, the follow- 
ing one was the most important: A large propor 
tion of the amount specifieally bequeathed by the 
will cdhsisted in stock of the “I. Washburn & 
Moen Wire Works.” Thiscompany was subsequent- 
ly reorganized under the name of the “‘ Washburn 
and Moen Manufacturing Company ;” and it was 
under this name that the testator held the stock, 
at his death. The widow now petitions the residu- 
ary legatees, that wherever in the will stock is men- 
tioned under the first name, it be construed as Te 
ferring to the stock which now bears the second 
name. To refuse this, is to defeat the unmistakable 
intention of the testator, by destroying the value of 
the legacies made in that stock. In that case, the 
really valuable stock would pass into the residuum, 
and swell the portions of the seven benevolent socl- 
eties constituted residuary legatees. 

Six of those pis a ag Board, the 
Boston Tract Society, the Seaman’s Friend Society, 
the American Missionary Association, the Children’s 
Friend Society of Worcester, and the Home for 
Aged Remales—promptly assented to the rridow's 
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tition, as being wholly incontestible on grounds 
of equity, though against their pecuniary interest. 
The seventh, the American. Bible Society, refused to 
assent. An appeal was taken from the Legacy Com- 
mittee to the Board of Managers, and by them the 

tition was again and finally rejected. 

We have refrained from discussing the other points 
of the petition, as to which the case is no less strong. 
We have refrained from heaping up the proofs which 
we have of the correctness of the view we have tak 
en, Itisour desire to lay before our readers, as 
briefly and simply as possible, the subs¢ance and 
spirit of the whole transaction. 

The Bible Society plants itself on the ground of 
strict legality. It asks for “ what is written in the 
pond.” Already liberally endowed by Mr. Wasu- 
zuRn’s Will, it insists upon an interpretation of that 
will by the letter, in the very face of Mr. Wasu- 
puRN’s evident wish, and to the loss of his widow 
and of other persons and causes that were dear to 
him. It even ignores the fact that, by a second 
will—indisputably genuine, indisputably conveying 
his intent, but inadmissible through strictly legal 
technicalities—he provides for the change of title 
whereupon the Bible Society pins its claim. 

If there was one thing that CuristT reprobated 
with all the strength of his divine displeasure, it 
was the honoring the letter at the expense of the 
spirit. If there is one body of men in the world 
on whom it is peculiarly incumbent to follow the 
Master in this,it is that organization whose sole 
ground of existence is to distribute the Word of 
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More Licut.—The disposition to shut'the eyes 
to unwelcome truth is fully illustrated by Mr. Bout- 
WELL’s declining to recommend the continuance of 
the office of Revenue Commissioner, which has been 
more completely “filled” by Mr. WEeLis than any 
office in the government. His exhaustive thorough- 
ness, his patient sifting and arrangemen¢ of an im- 
mense multitude of facts, his ready acceptance of 
whatever theory is the necessity of a complete circle 
of facts, have never been equalled in our civil ser- 
vice. Under his guidance, we were beginning to 
get some idea of the real state of our finances, to 
discover something of the true relations of taxation 
to revenue, and of production to our system, or want 
of system, of taxation; when, behold our political 
Secretary of the Treasury, amid the applause of 
those who prefer to fumble about in the darkness of 
prejudice than to walk safely by the light of facts, 
“does not deem it advisable” to continue this Bureau 
of information. Knowledge, it seems, is dangerous, 
especially in public affairs. 

The most urgent need of the American people is 
the habit of thorough investigation. We are prone 
to rely on our general intelligence; we are boastful 
of our freedom from the artificial theories of anti- 
quity; but if we can cut loose from the unwisdom 
of the past (which must have had some strength of 
wisdom in it to have stood so long), so much the 
moredo we need to examine thoroughly the new 
policies to which we fasten our “ship of State.” 

We believe in the sturdy common sense of our 
people; we believe in their substantial canscientious- 
ness, but we utterly distrust their capacity to con- 
struct a financial policy, or, indeed, any public pol- 
icy whatever, by snap judgments and “ moral intui- 
tions,” anda blind protestantism against the sins of 
Europe. The very first step towards creation must 
ever be, “ Let there be light.” 








Tar INcoRRIGIBLE AND THE CARELESS.—In re- 
sponse to our reminders of their duty, some of our 
contemporaries who had failed to give us credit for 
their extracts from our columns, have apologized 
for their remissness, and quoted from us with the 
Proper acknowledgment. But others persist in print- 
ing our articles as if they were their own. These 
are the incorrigibles, or perhaps, more charitably, 
the somnambulistic kleptomaniacs whom we cannot 
hope to awake to moral consciousness, In their 
Case, “line upon line and precept upon precept” are 
of no avail, They make up their papers while they 
are asleep, and cannot be held responsible. But their 
“Ppreciation of other people’s good things, in this 
Condition, is a psychological phenomenon. Seeing 
that they are blind and deaf, we let them alone, and 
tun to more hopeful cases. The Protestant Ohurch- 
man is so well edited that we are sorry it should 
“ver take its religious news from our carefully pre- 
am and original compendium without due credit. 
a m lethodist Protestant prints Cripple Tom without 

‘citing it to Tae Curistian Unton. Friends of a 
Protesting Protestantism, we protest against these 
dene and turn sadly to record that The Meth- 
“a der recorded Mr. WILLIsTo™’s exceHent 
the n The Being of God without recording us in 

. ecord, Will the recorder of the Recorder record 
pc The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist pre- 
alien little readers with Brahma’s Opening with- 
ie g them where he found it, He should be 
‘am r overseer, and be more methodical. We 
eine Pe the Western Methodist that those tables 
ea urch department are methodically prepared 
ia ns of our editors, and when used by other pa- 
ori ould be methodically credited. This is the 

method—Christian methodism—giying’ eyen 





the devil his due, or, as the apostle says, owing no 
man anything but to love one another. 








BryonD Wuat Is Writtren.—The “National 
Anti-Secret Association” has devised a new screw 
wherewith to cramp the consciences of those who 
wish to join the visible Church of Christ. It recom- 
mends that in future admissions, the rejection of all 
affiliations with secret “orders,” college societies, 
and secret elubs, be a fixed condition. We hope that 
no Church will be foolish enough to add to the un- 
essential “tests” and “conditions” which now lie 
like so many snares and traps before and behind the 
door of the outward temple. In old times it seem- 
ed good to the Holy Ghost and to the apostles to.lay 
upon those who turned to God no other burden than 
necessary things. To abstain from the associations 
of idol worship was necessary to primitive Chris- 
tianity ; but who has the dispensation of the Spirit 
to say that a Mason cannot be a useful Christian ? 

It is very well to invite discussion of the princi- 
ples involved in the existence of secret fraternities ; 
but it is very ill to judge the consciences of those 
who give credible evidence of love for the Saviour 
and to erect a barricade of arbitrary tests in front of 
his memorial table. 








CorrEcTION.—In the communication on the Wash- 
burn Will Case, which we print on page 390, the 
name of the company should read Moen instead of 
“Moore.” ‘ Names” should be name, in the second 
paragraph, and “of” should be omitted after “ as- 
sumption,” in the first line of the fourth paragraph. 








AFTER THE StorM.—Now that the excitement of 
the McFar.anp trial has subsided, we present our 
readers with an article by Mrs. H. B. Stowe on 
Christ and Woman, in which Mrs. RicHaRDson’s case 
is considered, and, in our leading editorial, we in- 
vite attention to The Lesson of the Verdict. 








HELP FOR THE NEEDY. 


p> 


‘* When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the 
eye saw me, it gave witness to me, because I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing forjoy- ... Iwas 
eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. I was a fatherto the 
poor, and the cause which I knew not I searched out.’’—Jos, 
xxix., 11-15, 

Since our last issue, we have received, at these rooms, 
the following contributions for the soldier's widow 
and her seven children, whose touching story was told 
by Mr. Hattmayin Tae Cristian Union of May 
28th : ; 

RR Re ee ee ee ae $50 
S. V. White, i », 1 aseeenenkquceeatendbenadeasedscasty 50 
H. R. Hoffman, ? Perens eee ee eee 


H. Baker, Ol 1 ‘taken ebm abeeOebatiancetmesin 10 
J. Brownell, 5 Litt ceddeehwbhdn toeebasabeosean Se 


ee eS.) cu ris i caetdnasSccdi ndsenaededekas 10 
Henry Hasler, ite eeph ouet clk eens boaaeees 5 
i Me ai oie cic ccdieecsenccccssnnceiensciecs dsaussds 5 
Ronkonkoma Ladies’ Relief Society. ........-.-...--s+------- 10 


The immediate wants of our friend and her family 
have been relieved; a nice little store has been rented 
for her, sume stock to begin with has been provided, 
and considerable custom secured. The lady (for she 
well deserves the name) is skillful with the needle, and 
now that she has competent help and the proper facili- 
ties, is ready to do whatever plain or fancy sewing her 
friends may give her. . 

One hundred and fifty dollars of the amount acknowl- 
edged above was subscribed in a single office on Broad 
street, and forwarded with the following characteristic 
note : 

My dear — 

This will be handed you by my friend G. M. H., a mousing, 
philanthropic, ‘‘ good dog,’’ who found the poor woman’s story in 
an old copy of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which I ought to have 
read and found myself. However, I have tried a little, as you 
will see, to remedy my emission. 

Can you see to it, personally, that our little gift makes the poor 
wonman happy a little ? 

Yours, J. L, B, 

From Mr. 8. B. Hatsrpay, No. 182 High street, 
Brooklyn, who is administering this fund so kindly 
and wisely, we have received the following acknowl- 
edgment : 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Will you please allow me to acknowledge further contributions 
in answer to the appeal for the soldier’s widow and family? 
Through the Rev. Crammond Kennedy.........---.------$150 00 


ss Mz. J. B. Ford......2..2.0.c-000 plotcsasscodsnbion 10 00 
E. L. W., St. Anthony’s, Minn.............c.sccccce- cco 5 00 
Henry A. Dike, Brookiiyniss ..'i. cccccnessecsssccccssccece 10 00 
‘* Friend,” per Mr. L. F. Lewis.......-----..--.---- 10 00 
Previously acknowledged........----.--------.-+---- 186 50 
SN BO iia singaapeeripesksenandseeaes=ainenenees $371 50 
Please publish the accompanying note, if convenient, and 
oblige Yours truly, S. B. HaLiipayY. 


Saint Anthony, Minn., June 5, 1861. 
The Rev. S. B. Hatimpay. 

Dear Sir,—In THE CHRISTIAN UNION for May 28th, I have read 
your appeal in behalf of a ‘‘ Soldier’s Widow.” Permit me, as an 
old attendant of Plymouth Church, to offera mite to the fund 
you are desirous of raising for her benefit. I enclose $5, which I 
trust will reach you safely. May God bless your efforts for the 
poor ! Respectfully yours, E. L. W. 

Believing, as we do, in practical piety, and having 
unusual facilities for becoming acquainted with pecu- 
liar cases of need, we shall from time to time lay be- 
fore our readers such facts of this nature as seem to us 
of special interest. Reaching, as we do, so many 
thousands of Christian families every week, we are 
confident that there will always be some who will cheer- 


fully respond to such appeals. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
> 


Lively Times for Dull Ones—The Senate has a Pri- 
vate Storm—The House Capturesa Newspaper Man, 
and finds it has an Elephant— Congressmen Specu- 
lating about the Neat Campaign. 


Last week the opening of the dull season in Wash- 
ington was announced in this correspondence. Either 
the announcement was premature, or the season alluded 
to is becoming livelier. In the city, the municipal 
election of Monday stirred it to the depths. Asa re- 
sult of this deep and general interests, uch an entrench- 
ed and disreputable set of local politicians as few cities 
are scourged with have been driven out of power ; and 
by the help of the intelligent colored voters, honest 
Republicans have been substituted, to the great delight 
of all good citizens in the Capital. The black voters 
have created much kind feeling for themselves on the 
part of the old conservative element, by their course in 
casting their votes for reform, in spite of the cry by 
which it was attempted to frighten them into support of 
the ring, to the effect that even the old rebels would in 
many cases vote the reform ticket. 

Both Houses of Congress have been lively enough. 
In Executivee Sssion two Senators exchanged the lie, 
and a fierce and most discreditable time followed. An 
adjournment was moved and voted by way of a quiet- 
ing process; but no sooner had the open session of the 
next day begun than the smoldering blaze of the night 
before broke out afresh ; and in a succeeding secret 
session the conflagration raged on. 

It was all about San Domingo, as the reader knows. 
And now the chances are that the excitement in the 
Senate will lead to an open break with the President. 
The cause seems hardly sufficient to account for the 
results, and shows that the real feeling between the 
friends of the treaty and those who opposed it was 
deeper than many supposed. The spark which led to 
the explosion was a motion to investigate the operations 
connected with the negotiation of the treaty. It is 
hard to see why this need have been considered as a 
blow at the treaty, and so indirectly at the President. 
But so it was by most of those who stood by the Presi- 
dent, and upon this view the issue has been taken. 
The question of annexation is one of national policy, 
and might have been decided as such; and then ‘if 
wrong dealing had been discovered on the part of indi- 
viduals, they could have been properly punished. But 
the excitement ran too high for reason to act coolly, 
and now the division of the Senate is a bitter one. Mr. 
CoLFax was drawn into an unenviable position by be- 
ing obliged to vote on the question of ordering an 
investigation, the call of the yeas and nays resulting in 
atie. ‘This added to the bad feeling, and without good 
cause, especially to that already existing against the 
President. An attempt will be made to prevent further 
consideration of the disturbing question, by allowing 
the Committee already appointed to investigate the 
treatment of Mr. Harcn, to so extend its inquiries as 
to examine the whele question to whatever extent it 
may seem to be demanded by a proper regard for the 
public interest. 

The House varied its dull round of talk about cur- 
rency, taxes and tariff reform, by listening to one of 
its members denounce a correspondent as a ‘‘ cowardly 
liar,” who had simply printed the substance of official 
documents at the moment in the hands of one of its 
own committees. And then, misled by partial quota- 
tions from the dispatches complained of, the House by 
formal resolution summoned the correspondent to its 
bar to show cause why he should not be expelled from 
his seat. e only remaining question is whether 
there will be enough curiosity manifested in ascer- 
taining who showed the documents to the correspond- 
ent to justify the special committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the matter to press it much further. It 
is certainly a curious condition of affairs to have 
Judge Potanp and his Committee at work trying to 
ascertain how certain matters pending before Gen. But- 
LER’s Committee leaked out; while the latter is obeying 
the order of the House and attempting to learn how the 
evidence before GarFiELD’s gold panic investigation 
came to be prematurely published. Now, if in turn 
the PoLanp Committee-room should be invaded by the 
press, how complicated these grave matters of national 
legislation would become ! 

‘The preliminary party steps have been taken by way 
of preparing for the Fall campaign. The National 
Executive Committee will be fully organized by the 
adjournment, and active operations will begin soon 
after. There is a general expectation on the part of 
Republicans that their majority in the next House will 
be considerably reduced. Some of the truest men the 
party has in its ranks look forward to such a result 
with pleasure. They argue that a strong minority will 
compel the majority to give up personal differences, 
and special legislation for monopolies and other similar 
interests, and attend closely to the general good of the 
country. As is natural previous to an adjournment, 
there is a good deal of quiet talk about the men availa- 
ble for the Presidency. The views which Senators 
and Members take home with them at the close of the 
first year’s observation of an Administration have much 
to do with shaping the campaign for the succession. 
There is no disguising the fact that among Congress- 
men there is almost a total absence of enthusiasm for 
President Grant. By his manner of making appoint- 
ments, part of the time upon the recommendations of 
members, but oftener without consulting them, or in 
direct opposition to their wishes, he has made trouble 
for most of them in their districts, which is now show- 
ing itself in the question of renomination. But inde- 
pendent of personal reasons, there have been so few 
salient points of policy to furnish material for the 
stump, that the coming canvass cannot be expected to 
bring out such hearty commendation of the President 
as will stir the masses, and secure general applause. 
But aside from Grant, the Republicans seem, as yet, 
to have no one so prominently in mind as to cause a 
discussion of chances. 

The Democrats are more generally looking to Mr. 
Cuase than at any time since the New York Conyen- 
tion. Those in that party who then supported him 
seem to be in his favor still ; while it is claimed that in 
the South, and ir the border states, a large element, 
not at command in the last campaign, will support him 
two years hence. The Prznpieron men at the West 
appear to have given up all idea of bringing their favor- 
ite forward again, and prominent ones among them are 
for CHASE. Among strict party men, however, there is 
a disposition and a strong purpose to present some 
man with a better party record than the Chief Justice. 
Senator TuurMAN might serve their purposes, or Mr. 
Horrman, or Mr. Henprioxs. Of the first named, it 
is certainly true that he has won a strong position for 
himself in the Senate, equal at least to that held by Mr. 
Henprioks. It seems to be agreed that the Democrats 
have more available men from which to select than 
their opponents have. As yet, however, nearly every- 
thing is vague with either party ; but looking the field 
over as it appears from this point, the most substantial 
feature in it is the present lack of party enthusiasm for 
GENT. ALPHA, 

Washington, D. C., June 11, 1870. 





FROM BOSTON. 
—— 
DICKENS. 


The startling announcement of the death of Cuartes 
Dickens brought peculiar sadness to literary circles in 
our city because the great author had here many warm 
personal friends. The public knew him through his 
books; these knew him both as author and man, and 
conventional mourning gave place to the — type, 
a personal loss. During the many weeks of Mr. Diox- 
ENS’ sojourn here he was the guest and friend, and in 
numerous instances the companion, of gentlemen 
known to the world of letters, and in these relations 
he was exceedingly beloved. The ‘‘trade” draped 
their windows in mourning, the papers vied with each 
other in eulogistic sketches, and yesterday, in some of 
our pulpits, conspicuous notice was taken of the event. 
The boldest criticism was by the Rev. T. B. Dunn, of 
the Beach Street Presbyterian Churck., and the passages 
of Scripture which he made the basis of his sermon will 
indicate its general drift: ‘‘ Vanity of vanities ;” ‘‘ Ver- 
ily, they have their reward;” ‘For they loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God.” He ar- 
gued that the life of Dickens was one of vanity; that 
he toiled for fame and obtained it; that none of his 
works breathes the spirit of Curisr ; that his pen was 
often employed to belittle and cover with odium the 
greatest social reform of the day (temperance), and 
while he ‘‘may have written many noble things in 
which we rejoice, he has written and read many a line 
which is deadly poison. Against this we pronounce 
our honest protest and our most emphatic condemna- 
tion.” The discourse has created some talk, but it may 
serve as a reminder of the two faults running through 
the writing of the great novelist: his utter failure, 
either inadvertent or intentional, to portray a single 
high Christian character, while vividly painting the 
hypocrite, and his endorsement of the wine-table, the 
toddy and the punch-bowl. This last, however, I at- 
tribute to that manner of living, to that social life, to 
which he was from his birth accustomed, and not to 
any intention to countenance or encourage intemper- 
ance. Mr. Dunn's criticisms are technically correct, 
but he did not give the other side of Mr. Dioxrns 
life and writings; he did not discriminate justly. It 
admitting all that can be said with truth of the Jack of 
the Christian element, the preponderating influence of 
his long series of books is on the side of virtue as 
against vice, truth against falsehood, and, generally, 
right against wrong. 

There is still an uneasy uncertainty whether he had 
finished Hdwin Drood, and the publiskers, as well as 
the readers of Hvery Saturday, have some interest in 
the way the question shall be decided. Meanwhile, a 
new impetus has been given to the sale of his books, 
and busts and portraits are to be seen all along the 
streets. 


THE INDIANS. 


We have now a Massachusetts Indian Commission, 
which proves to be the uniting factor of our religious 
oil and water. It seems funnier to us, doubtless, than 
to youin New York, to find Rev. Pxitiips Brooks 
and Witt1aM Loyp Garrison, Rev. Joun T. SarGent, 
WENDELL Puituirs, Rey. Dr. Mannine, CHartes W. 
Stack, and others as antipodal as these acting together 
on the same platform, united in one cause, and holding 
their first. public meeting in Old South Church, and on 
Sunday evening, too. What is Boston coming to when 
WENDFLL Puitiips speaks in Old South on Sunday 
evening, when the radical Stack and the conservative 
Puuuips can, theoretically, smoke the calumet? But 
the Indian has served one good purpose ; he has united 
some of our most diverse elements to work for his wel- 
fare, and now we have an Association organized, and 
ofticered by men who know their business and how to 
do it; and this business is to support, encourage, push 
and press on to triumph a peace policy with the Indi- 
ans, a policy whose underpinning shall be justice and 
good will ; to advocate and prove true the mg SE the 
Indian can be made a good citizen. The Rey. Dr. Man- 
NING, in an able speech, made some very good poi..ts, 
illustrated by the missionary labors among the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws whicn have resulted marvelously. 
He argued that Christianity was a failure if it could 
not settle the Indian question; that the Gospel of 
Christ despairs of no race and no man; that if we deal 
justly with the Indian, give to him churches, schools, 
and laws, he will become a peaceable, useful citizen. 
It may surprise some cf your readers to know that, 
through the American Board, five hundred different la- 
borers have been sent to the Indians, at an expense to 
the Christian people of over a million dollars; and as 
a result, the Cherokees and Choctaws are civilzed peo- 
ples. Col. Tappan and WEnNszELL Pnritiips followed 
Dr. Mannine, and the whole tone of the meeting was 
wholesome, and in warm support of Grant's policy. 
Gov. CLAFLIN is president of the new society, and the 
other officers embrace all shades of doctrine, which 
shows that underlying creed and sect there is a common 
humanity to draw upon for good words and works., gy 


IN GENERAL, 


Saturday was a sad day to two of our young business 
men, involved in the ‘‘State Street Irregularities” of 
two or three years ago. Before and since that sad dere- 
liction, they have sustained unblemished characters ; 
they have tamilies ; they are in good standing socially ; 
they are, doubtless, no worse, indeed, not so bad, as 
thousand of the gold gamblers who escape or defy law ; 
they became tools in the hands of others, the specula- 
tions turned the wrong way, there was an unforseen 
slip, a failure, an exposure, and then the process of 
law. Itis said that an hour or two more would have 
carried the speculation through, dwt, and with that 
‘‘but” ruin came; and now these two men, in the 
dawning of a brilliant life, are sentenced to jail for two 
years, with a fine of $100,000 each. The real rascal 
escaped, as is too often the case, and his victims have 
to take the blow in its severity. If all the gold gam- 
bling of State and Wall streets met with such legal 
censequences, our jails would be full, and ‘‘society 
would be stripped of many of its finest ornaments. 

The Rev. Mr. Murray, of Park Street, preached the 
annual sermon before our “‘ Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company ” last week, in Old South ; it was a capi- 
tal performance, and pleased everyone except, perhaps, 
Mr. Futroy, of Tremont Temple, who seems to find 
Park Street Church rather too near his pulpit. Mr. F. 
indu in harsh criticism of Mr. Munray in his yes- 
terday’s sermon, but he does so much of this wholesale 
condemnation that it has lost its effect. 

Our singers are off for New York to aid in the mu 
sical Festival, and our editors have decided to trans- 
fer to their columns, in due time, the criticisms of t 
New York press on our Jubilee of last year. We be- 
lieve that the Handel and Hadyen Society will maintain 
their reputation ; and if we can lend you anything else, 
Great Organ, Big Drum, the debris of the Coliseum, 
we will gladly do so. One thing we must keep, and 
you may take the rest: the original idea, the origina 
carrying into execution; haying splayed our tune, it 
matiers little when or where the fiddle comes. 
Quis. 





Boston, Jaue 18, 1870. 
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The Children. 


MY BROTHER’S WEDDING. 
—~>—_—— 

Cxanr ey is my brother, and he is ten years old. He 
knows a great deal; he is in the Wars of the Roses in 
English History, and learned ‘‘Fero, tuli, latum” long 
ago; but he knows more about locomotives than any- 
thing else. He can tell every engine on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad by its whistle, when it is a mile 
away. ‘‘Here comes the Perkiomen, there goes the 
Allentown,” he will say when he hears the scream 
through the woods, and he never makesa mistake. In- 
deed, he spends his time at the stile in the meadow 
watching the trains when he isn’t fishing. 

But he thinks fishing is so splendid that he will sit all 
the morning on the little wooden foot-bridge down by 
the brook. He says there is a sunfish there, in a hole 
under astone. He calls us to “‘come quick” and see 
it, sometimes; but it is always just gone, and we think 
it must be a shadow that he sees flickering about on the 
water, and that he will never catch it. 

With his head so full of steam engines and trains, 
and corks and baits, you will wonder how he found 
time to fall in love. Indeed, I do believe he could have 
done without it, but he thought it was very fine and 
large to be in love, and something that would make a 
man of him. Still, he wouldn’t have thought of it, I 
know, if a little girl named Netty had not come out 
from town to stay at the next farm. She wasn’t as 
pretty as some girls I know, but she was very gentle 
and quiet, and had long light hair that came down over 
her shoulders, and was tied back from her face with 
“blue ribbons. Whenever she was afraid of any one, 
or was very happy, she would shake her hair all over 
her eyes and hide behind it, and then her cheeks were 
pink, and she did look pretty then. 

The first thing Master Cuar.ey did, after they had 
looked at each other over the fences for a week, was to 
catch a chub—really, this time—and tie it up in his 
pocket-handkerchief and leave it at the farmer’s door 
one night after Netty had gone to bed. His handker- 
chief had only his first name on it, CHARLEY, and there 
was a great ink spot in one corner, and it was a little 
stained with cherries; but Netry seemed to know 
where the fish came from, and it was all right. 

After this they went on very fast, indeed, for the 
next Saturday Cuar.ey called me round the corner of 
the barn to know whether everlasting had two vs in it 
orone. Boys can know Latin, you know, right well, 
and yet boggle over the easiest words. I told him how 
to put it, and then, as his face was very red, I begged 
him to let me see what he was writing. He had to tell 
me, anyhow, for he never could have got married with- 
out me; so he showed me what he had written on a 
leaf torn out of his exercise book: 

“*T want you to be my everlasting love. 
me we will be married on the first of June. 

Cartes West, Jr.” 

We had some girls to play croquet that afternoon, so 
I can’t tell how he found NE LLy, or gave her the note, 
but he came in rather late to tea and laughed every 
time I looked at him. And afterwards he whistled 
about in the moonlight on the door-step till mother said 
she was afraid he would get the croup if he sat out 
there any longer. By this time the girls were gone, 
and then we sat down on the turn of the staircase, 
where the light don’t shine up, and he told me that it 
was all right, and that NeL.ty wanted me to go up 
to the store with her to buy some things for the 
wedding. I didn’t know her very well, but she hadn't 
any other friends here, and I would do anything for 
CHARLEY. 

Monday came, and CHarLey emptied his savings- 
bank early in the morning, and his porte-monnaie was 
crammed so full of pennies that it would hardly shut. 
But then, one doesn't get married every day! 

NELLY wasn’t to be seen when we unlatched the gate 
at the house; but soon I saw a little sun-down just 
through the currant bushes, and there she was hiding 
and making believe to pull currants. 

There never was a store like Mr. Harpsr’s, I do be- 
lieve; he has just everything init! First, we got the 
refreshments! We bought a cocoanut, some hard 
gingerbread, and some jujube paste. Then we asked 
for rings, and as we were dreadfully afraid the man 
would know what we wanted them for, CHarLEy 
stayed on the other side of the store ana looked at dog 
collars. I do believe then he wished he wasn't going 
to be married, for he had wanted a collar for Fanny for 
ever so long, only he wouldn’t break his savings-bank 
for that, you know! But I had bis money now, and 
half of it had gone already for the cocoanut and things. 

There was a blue glass ring that just fitted NELLY, so 
I bought that out of Caartey’s purse. Then she 
bought a black glass ring for him and fitted it on my 
finger, for his hand is as large as mine, though I am 
two years older. Then she saw a splendid pink cravat 
with little tassels at the ends, and she said a ring wasn’t 
a present at all; that you couldn’t get married without 
it any more than without a minister, but a cravat would 
be a real present, and she would buy that for Cuariey. 
It cost a great deal more money than she had in her 
purse, but she had said to the man that she would take 

@ it, so I helped her out of CnaRLEy’s money, and it took 
all that but three cents. 

He had never thought of anything for her more than 
the ring and the refreshments; so 1 thought over my 
boxes at home and remembered a necklace I had that I 
Would give her, and which would make it even. It 
was made of little shells, with the rough outsides all 
taken off with some acid stuff and showing only the 

Pretty Pearl linings ; and though it had come to me all 


the way from South 
CHARLEY’s Wife. Carolina, I thought it might go for 


() 








If you love 


We got home we put the refreshments in «| 


segar box under the althea trees, and went into the 
house, for NELLY was invited to take dinner. My cou- 
sins Grorcze and Tom had come out from the city 
while we were up at the store, and were to stay a week 
with us. Of course we had to tell them all about it, 
and Gxrorce said he would marry them if I would write 
the certificate, and that was the hardest part of all. I 
tried to make-eagles and curls at the beginning of it, 
and it just looked like a blotted copy. Then I asked 
mother for a sheet of her monogram paper, as her ini- 
tials are the same as Nexry’s, and I thought Netty 
would like to keep a paper with her own letters on it. 

As soon as we could get away from dessert I took 
darling Nexiy upstairs, hurrying and trembling all the 
way, and quickly fastened my necklace around her 
throat. Then she put on the pretty white apron she had 
brought over to be married in. Before we went down 
to dinner we had washed out her little white gloves and 
laid them in the sun on the window-sill to dry, but they 
wouldn't get dry, so I ran down stairs with them to the 
kitchen fire. There was Gzorax, eating more pie, I 
declare! I told him I never knew ministers ate any- 
thing, and that he had better wait for us on the porch 
than in that hot place. I was hot enough, with all the 
hurry, ‘and that darling waiting up stairs. I gaye 
GrorcE the certificate to carry, and scorched one little 
glove finger while I rolled it up for him. I was afraid 
to let CHARLEY have it—he loses everthing so. 

We girls went down first to the brook and waited 
there a few minutes before I gave the call Cuartry and 
I have for each other. Netty was so out of breath 
that I thought she had better wait a little while, and 
when I called the boys they came right out from among 
the trees. GxrorGE unrolled the certificate and read it 
very grand. 

It just said that Coartey and NELLY would be mar- 
ried now, and that even if she moved away from here 
she would still be his wife till they grew up. CHARLEY 
wanted it put ‘till death do us part,” but Netty said 
‘*No, she couldn’t promise to always love him, for she 
was sure if he was like Joun Soort when he got big 
she shouldn't like him at all. She would marry him for 
now, and for all the time she was a little girl, because 
she was sure she should love him all that time, but 
when he went to college she would be afraid of him ; 
it might be different.” 

CHARLEY was rather inclined to break up the whole 
thing then; he thought he would love her till he died, 
but we persuaded him he could easily marry her over 
again, or just stay married if they wanted to. 

We waited till the ‘‘ three” train passed, as we didn't 

want that screeching in, in the midst of the ceremony, 
and then they both stood up under the maple trees in 
the shade and held each others hands and were mar- 
ried. When it came to the rings, NELLY was so fright- 
ened that she let Caartey’s fall, and the little black 
ring rolled away into the water. But Carry quick 
jumped down the bank and pushed about with his feet 
among the stones till he found it and brought it back to 
her. Then he stood still with very wet boots till it 
was all done, and the certificate was read again. I had 
signed both their names to it beforehand, because Netty 
can only print. I thought when it finished with NELiy’s 
new name, Netty West, that CHARLEY would have 
given a great jump and a ‘‘ ya-houp-ou-ick-iteee,” as he 
always does when he gets done with things. Instead 
of that he was quiet and looked over into the oat-field 
as if he was thinking hard. I know what his face will 
be when he grows up ; he looked really old for a minute. 
Then he seemed to come back from far away, and 
we all kissed Netty and I kissed him. Then Gores, 
always hungry—he is—whispered to me it was time for 
refreshments ; and we came up the bank, two and two, 
back to the althea trees again. 
We sat down on the grass, and I brushed away the 
cut briar stems which I had heaped up over the box. I 
took off the lid, and, do you think, there was nothing in 
it but one hard cocoanut! The gingerbread was gone, 
and all but one little bit of jujube with tooth-marks in 
it; that and the crumbs was all! 

I was amazed and nearly sick. After all our trouble 
and the hot walk from the store. Could the groom 
have been at it beforehand? Any other time I would 
have been sure it was Cuar.ry, for he does love ginger- 
bread, and this was his own money, you know! But 
he wouldn't have eaten up his own wedding! and 
NELLY there to see the empty box! It was very 
strange! Somehow Cnartey didn’t seem to care (any 
other time he would have cared); but he hurried to 
crack the cocoanut with a stone, and made NzLiy 
drink the cool cocoa milk. 

- He didn’t offer any to me, and for a minute I wanted 
tocry, with just the disappointing crumbs, and CuarLEY 
only caring for Netty ; but then I knew she must come 
first that day, and that I must do without him till she 
went back to town. , 

We ate up the cocoanut, and it was pretty choky and 
dry. Gora teased the dogs, and NELLY sat as stupid 
as if she was playing ‘‘ Mr. Pope and his lady ;” and 
by this time Cuartey was whistling through his teeth 
and kicking the grass. So I said, ‘Let's go to the 
swing,” and we did; and I felt as if I hated everybody 
and that this day we had taken so much trouble about 
was nothing different from other days, after all! 
Everything was queer and stiff, and nobody wanted to 
come back to playing after being married; and I 
wasn’t sorry when the cart stopped for Netty on its 
way home from the field. She looked so pretty as she 
stood for a minute on the broad cart-wheel, before 
they hoisted her over, that I began to love her again. 
Though somehow I was glad that she didn’t have to 
stay on forever like real married people, and that the 
broad-wheeled cart came just when it did. 

I saw it up the hill, and then turned to Cuarey. 
“*Let’s have one game of croquet before the tea-bell 
rings.” But CHARLEY wasn’t there; he wasn’t on the 








o_ oratthe pump. I called him all through the 
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house, and ‘‘ ou-ickideed” as well as I could, and no- 


body answered but Groner, mocking! Then I hunted 
him in real earnest all around the wood-pile and in the 
barn. The barn doors were wide open, and the hay 
was all about the floor, but nobody to be seen. 

I was going away, when I heard a sniffling from the 
loft over Robin’s stall; and there was CHar.ry, sure 
enough, crying into the hay. It’s all nonsese about 
boys not crying! Cuariry often cries to me when 
things go wrong; though he wouldn't let anybody else 
see him, he don’t mind me! 

So I sat down and pulled the hay out of his hair, and 
said, ‘‘ What's the matter, boy ?” just as I used to before 
he was married. 

And what do you think it was? Because Netty had 
gone home and he couldn’t have her always; couldn’t 
have her that minute ! and to be married this way every- 
body would laugh at, and that even Mother wouldn’t 
say, “‘ Let her come live with us!” 

I just got up and came right into the house; it makes 
me furious! And when I was so happy about it that 
there was no more bride around, and for CHARLEY to 
want her always, is more than Ican bear. He may 
just cry it out, and I wish she was back in town! 

What is that white thing that Fanny has in her 
mouth, tearing and snarling over? 

There goes Cuartey after her, laughing and running. 
It’s the certificate, I do believe! and it’s all torn to 
bits! Maybe then he isn’t married after all! 





OUR BOY, 
————_>_——. 


‘*Wanted—A home for a soldier’s son, eight years 
old. Address with terms, till the —th.” 


So it read in our daily paper. We had been married 
thirteen years, and had no chidren. We had been 
realizing for some time that we had reached the period 
when people begin to grow old. We had considered 
what we should do for home companionship and sym- 
pathy and care as we advanced in years, and had pain- 
tully forced upon us an appreciation of the value of 
children. We had determined to take a child to bring 
up. Our duty as Christians and to the world required 
it. More selfishly, we thought we saw in it the means 
of providing against a companionless, gloomy, helpless 
old age. So we were on the lookout. 

My wife wanted a boy. I wanted a girl. She thought 
a boy would be exposed to less fatal perils than a girl. 
I considered the quiet, domestic character of girls, and 
thought how pleasant it would be to have one about 
the house all the time. 

My wife saw the advertisement, and insisted I should 
answer it. ‘‘ Pooh!” said I, ‘‘a boy:! eight years old! 
He will be a staver. He will smash things generally, 
and be ten times as much trouble as he will be worth.” 
She persisted, and I dispatched an answer, hoping and 
believing that that would be the end of the_matter. 

One day an elderly gentleman came to my office, 
leading a little shy fellow, who looked like anything 
but a staver. Something in his face softened me, and 
suggested that he might not prove a nuisance. The 
man had received a large number of answers to his 
‘*want.” JTavoided committing myself in the conver- 
sation and referred him to my wife, giving him her 
address. As he went out I again thought that would be 
the last of the boy. 

When I got home the boy was there, helping shell 
lima beans. The man had been around, and had not 
been suited. It was raining, and he did not want to 
take the boy back to the country that night. My wife 
had agreed, in the kindness of her heart, to keep him a 
week and try how she could get along with him. 

The boy had been cared for at the Soldier's Orphan 
Home at » where he had received the wholesale 
fare and the wholesale treatment in which such institu- 
tions deal. The establishment is considered a well 
roaanaged one, and the fare and treatment good. Doubt- 
less they are good of their kind, but they are not what 
the family gives, and fall very far short of what the 
child needs. He had passed the usual period of child- 
hood’s diseases, and had just get up from his last at- 
tack, which had left him as attenuated and forlorn in 
appearance as ever a child of his age was, and lived. 

is hair was cropped in a home-made fashion, and his 
tace had a downcast, cowed look, which told of ma- 
chine rule and tie privation of sympathy, and obscured 
what signs of intelligence he migut have exhibited if 
he had been allowed to be himself. Our friends noticed 
this air. Some pronounced him a ‘‘ dummy,” and in- 
sinuated that we had gone into a very poorly paying 
business. Others spoke more hopefully, and predicted 
that the peculiar look would shortly wear off, and the 
boy would brighten up. They had seen children from 
orphan asylums before, and they all looked that way at 
first. We believed the latter, for the child had already 
found the way to our hearts, and we could rerceive 
working upon him and changing him the influences of a 
happier life than he had enjoyed before. 

The boy made himself at home with us from the 
beginning. He addressed us as ‘‘Papa” and ‘“‘Manfna” 
of his own accord, at once. He discovered, as if by 
intuition, where everything was and belonged; he put 
the things away and got them out when they were 
wanted, and before he had been in the house a week he 
talked of ‘‘our things” as if he had been born and 
brought up among them. 

One day he tipped over the rocking chair, and him- 
self. He picked himself up, and was perfectly quiet 
for a few moments, when he looked up and said, 
‘* Ain’t you going to whip me?” This revealed the 
way he had been trained. 

When he came to us his mind was a blank, so far as 
the effect upon it of external influences and instruction 
was concerned. He was of an age at which most boys 
know much of both, yet he seemed to know nothing, 
either of good or evil. He had but slight idea of what 
were his duties and obligations, but was as innocent of 
guile as a new-born babe. There was hardly more for 
him to unlearn than the babe would have. There was 
no mistrust about him. He never thought of doing 
anything but the right, but had only a dim comprehen- 
sion of what the right was. He had been taught his 
letters as they stood in the column, and could say them 
off glibly, but could not tell one from another when 
they stood out of their order. So with his counting. 

We have not had our boy a year yet. The cowed 
look wore off in a month. His face is bright, and 
beams with intelligence, happiness, and grateful affec- 
tion. He exhibits an uncommonly fine form and lively 
action, and compares in appearance to his own advan- 
tage with ninety out of a hundred of the best favored 
children one meets, He wins upon everybody. Those 
who pronounced him a ‘‘dummy” are astonished at the 
way he has come out. Friends who had heard of him, 
and had laughed at us for taking him, are surprised, 
when they see him, into exclaiming, “‘ What a fine 
boy!” Strangers to his history remark upon his beauty 
and his resemblance to his parents. Wye is popular 
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a ar 
with his playmates. He is as a ray of eterna 
ever we go out with him into company. W Ine when. 
sent him to school, for we think home © have not 
school for such as he till they attain a certain the best 
advancement. The home school is well ke "4 Stage of 
learned to read with tolerable facility and ples He has 
has displayed an aptitude for arithmetic and = af 

He has faults. He is careless, or rather rm 
appreciate that there are consequences, He ples: 
boy, and, as he develops, acquires a boy’s acti .J8 & Teal 
boy’s manners, which bring care and y, 
their kind. But he acquires also the nobler qualiti 
a boy's heart, to which he takes, and not th a 
ones, to which he takes not at all. We are ~ ne 
with our choice. It has given us a new lease eT 
and has ween a revelation of a new source of happi oon 
To lose him would be like losing part of ourselves, Ef 
pe us ~ the fondness and trust wih chan 
2, anal may look to its own parents, His name ig 

bic ~~ of “~ which is a true 
word, is, that children are a blessin i : 
people cannot afford to do without. Te’ mon of th 7 
is a void in life which enlarges as age advances, ak is 
an occasion of unhappiness and fretfulness which ote : 
appear of inexplicable origin. With all the care oa 
vexation they cause, they bring joy and hope which 
more than compensate. The experiment we have nar. 
rated is recommended to childless pairs. The world, 
which contains many such, is also the wandering place 
of numerous orphans who are withering or going to 
the bad for the lack of parental care and affection 
They are running to ruin in the highways, or are accu, 
mulated in orphan asylums where Procrustean ma- 
chinery is shaping them into mere formalities, Look 
about; somewhere a child will be found that will 
awaken interest. Take that one, and undertake to train 
it into a man or woman of the right stamp. The veri. 
fication alone can bring an appreciation of how much 
your life, your manhood or womanhood, will be enno. 
bled by the occupation. a 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
—j—__ 


Epirortat Honssty.—It seems to us to be a grow. 
ing fashion that periodicals shall give editorial puffs to 
whatever is advertised in their columns. We notice a 
curious exception to this in the Overland Monthly. Its 
outside page bears the advertisement of a ‘‘ Grand Gift 
Concert” in aid of the Mercantile Library. The editorial 
miscellany contains a paragraph severely reprobating 
the scheme, calling it a gambling enterprise, and ex. 
pressing doubt whether the benefit to the public of the 
Library will counterbalance the effects of 200,000 lot- 
tery tickets. The Editor says in conclusion ‘“ we shall 
take the liberty of presenting the antidote with the 
poison.” There is an originality in this method which 
is decidedly Californian. Some of our Eastern journals 
might very profitably take a hint from it. 


THACKERAY AND Hawrnorne.—Mr. S—— is a friend 
of THACKERAY, and, speaking of the last number of 
The Newcomes—so touching that nobody can read 
it aloud without breaking down,—he mentioned that 
THACKERAY himself had read it to James Russe.1 Low- 
ELL and WILLIAM Story in a cidar-cellar! I read all the 
preceding numbers of The Newcomes to my wife, 
but happened not to have an opportunity to read this 
last, and was glad of it,—knowing that my eyes would 
fill, and my voice quiver. ... Speaking of THaoxgray, 
I cannot but wonder at his coolness in respect to his 
own pathos, and compare it with my emotions, when | 
read the last scene of The Scarlet Letter to my wile, 
just after writing it,—tried to read it rather, for my 
voice swelled and heaved as if I were tossed up and 
down on an ocean as it subsides afterastorm. But! 
was in a very nervous state then, having gone through 
a great diversity of emotion, while writing it, for mauy 
months. I think I have never overcome my own atl- 
mant in any other instance.—Huwthorne’s English Note 
Books. 

DisrEsPECTFUL.—The Berlin Wasp contained, the 
other day, the following caricature: It represented the 
Pope building a card castle of his infallibility on a ta 
ble surrounded by Bishops. Under it stands the words: 
“Canon XXII.,—If any one shakes the table or blows, 
anathema sit /’’—(may he be accursed. ) 


A Tare or a Trumper.—At one of the entertain- 
ments recently given to the Duke of Edinburgh i 
India, an old lady was present, who, being affected 
with deafness, carried an ear trumpet. She had occa 
sion to summon one of the table-servants, who was 
carrying a dish of peas, and put up her trumpet to hear 
his reply to her question. The unlucky Ahitmutgar, 
misunderstanding her wishes, instantly transferred 8 
bountiful helping of peas to the open mouth of her 
acoustic instrument.— Zhe Graphic. 


Tuovenut Berrer Or It.—In Illinois, ANN JorDas, 
of the Methodist Church, gained quite a reputation * 
a local preacher. ANN was always ready, largely tothe 
annoyance of Peter Cartwrient. She was present 
at one of CARTWRIGHT's camp-meetings, a good feeling 
prevailed, and many were at the altar. CaRTwiGhT 
called on all to kneel, and asked some one to lead in 
prayer. ANN struck off at once, with much fecling 
and power. CaRrTwriGHt, not recognizing her voice, 
shouted out, ‘‘Amen!” <A brother kneeling close by 
whispered : ‘‘Itis ANN JorpaN praying.” Cartwrics?, 
looking round and seeing that it was so, cried out, 
take that Amen back /” 


SpreitvaL anp Legat Marriace.—There is no one 
of our exchanges, religious or secular, from wee 
so often wish to quote as the Nation. Widely di - 
ing as we do from much that it says, and more eae 
implies, especially on philosophical and religioe 
subjects, we cannot express too strongly our oor 
the service it constantly renders to the cause of pu its 
morality and intelligence. We especially enjoy onl 
trenchant, incisive strokes against pretentious 
mischievous fallacies in politics and social ethics. 


“For putting inadownright lick _ , 
*Twixt Humbug’s eyes, there’s few can match it. 


: jon of 

A great deal of false philosophy on the question © 
Ei and divorce is summarily and effectually = 
with in its distinction between — and leg 
ri in the following paragraph : ea: 

= We have not po Sir J ames [in his article 
the Atlantic Monthly] of ‘dishonoring marries, ive 
of supplying’ loaded shells and other ough ‘cal 
compounds, which should never leave his phi — aw 
laboratory, to the band of light-headed magic! asta 
are now going about the country trying t0 rn divide 
people that they can make marriages happy, ” oe 
child-bearing equally between the sexes, by od 4 who, 
hands and a judicious distribution of tracts, asnger 
if left to themselves, would have nothing more peor 
ous with which to draw the crowd than damp since 
and torpedoes. We are not at all sure, howeve roperly 
receiving his letter, whether he ought not joore re two 
to be accused of confusion, that is, of inclu : 6 othe 
totally distinct things under one term. We sus? 
real cause of this controversy in his meaning *P nal 
| marriage when talking of legal marriage. Legal 
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: be sure, is, or ought to be, but the outward 
_ sible sign of spiritual marriage, but then with 
ie latter the state has, and can have, nothing to do, 
be ond leaving men and women their liberty of choice. 
People will not make love before a commissioner of 
deeds, and the Patent Office may be searched in vain 
for a suggestion as to the best means of promoting the 
union of souls, But we may rest assured that, a 
this geological period at least, the union of souls wil 
pave to be based upon, or grow out of, the marriage 
contract, and will be oftenest found where the marriage 
contract is most sacred and most permanent. Happy 
gre they to whose lot it falls to know it. They live in 
a region where the people’s writs do not run, where the 


jegislature never meets, and the dismal ding-dong of | low, rocky ridge, from a submerge 


former's bell is never heard ; where the roses are 
a bloom and the skies always bright, ‘the shin- 
ing table-land, to which our God himself is moon 


ad sun.” 








Scientific & Sanitary. 








PrrroLeUM FoR Fugi.—A new invention is talked 
of as at last successfully resolving the problem of using pe- 
troleum for fuel in raising steam. Former attempts have 
been many, and have consumed capital enough, only to end 
in failure, to deter any but bold spirits from trying again. 
This time it is said that the oil is turned into gas, and car- 
ried as such into the fire-box; that it raises steam to the re- 
quired pressure much more rapidly than coal, and does not, 
as heretofore, clog the tubes with sooty deposits, in fact 
that the whole arrangement is a great success, which bids 
fair to cheapen the cost of running steam engines. But pe- 
troleum stands next to gunpowder as a dangerous thing to 
have around. Many very fine arrangements can be suggest- 
ed for completely removing the possibilities of fire or ex- 
plosion. We have seen refineries where it was boasted that 
fire could not possibly occur, but where it did, after all the 
most careful precautions that man can devise, and we can- 
not escape the feeling that coal will prove cheapest in the 
end when the very probable accidents shall come into the 
account. Petroleum is one of the most extraordinary liquids 
known, in many respects. It will penetrate into and 
through most any kind of receptacle that can be devised. 
No cracks and few pores can keep it out or in. We never 
have yet seen a can of any metal or any perfection of finish 
which did not very soon show petroleum outside as well as 
in, in fact, we belfeve that it has a kind of more than capil- 
lary power, which enables it to creep up the sides of a re- 
ceiverand then over and down, and upon anything with which 
it may happen to be in contact, until it travels and spreads 
itself indefinitely, and no corking will stop it. Having 
such qualities, it inevitably finds leakage from the most 
perfect pipes or tanks that man can make, and will saturate 
the things around it. So that its presence in manufactories 
or on steamships will se prolific of dangers. 


Esp AND Ftow.—The phenomenon of the rising and 
falling of the ocean tide has more significance than is com- 
monly supposed. It is not a mere attraction of the sun and 
moon taking effect on the waters chiefly and alone. The 
movement thus originated and displaying itself twice a day 
in the tidal wave carries effects over into the economies of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms which are of far-reach- 
ing consequence. Large tracts of land are under the influ- 
ence of the constant alternation, where sea-water and fresh 
meet in forming marshes with their peculiar growth of veg- 
etable and animal existences. The tides setting in also, for 
hundreds of miles sometimes, up the larger rivers, enable 
vast numbers of fish to find their proper food and fatten 
themselves or multiply their species, for the after benefit of 
more voracious tribes who await their return to the deep 


Serve results on a vast scale which are evidently con- 
nected with the tide arrangement as no small part of its 
importance. Here the waters, on receding from their far- 
thest limits ofrise, leave behind stranded on the sands and in 
the innumerable hollows ard clefts of the rocks, myriads of 
the inferior creatures who must die before the next flow comes 
in, Then with the incoming tide follow ravenous crowds 
of fishes to contend with one another for the banquet thus 
provided for their necessities once every twelve hours. 
Many an unfortunate shell-fish, which in its life could pro- 
tect itself against the voracity of its superiors, thus falls a 
Victim, together also with many a more active fish. The 
ebb and flow of the waters is therefore also a great ebb and 
flow in the domain of marine life, multitudes sacrificed that 
other multitudes may feast. 


Rest ror Bopy axp Minp.—The following remarks 
of our correspondent suggest the interesting question wheth- 
er the idea of physical and mental repose enters as largely 
4s it should into our manner of spend ng Sunday: 

A distinguished physician says, without reference at all 
to the theological question: ‘* Although the night equalizes 
the circulation well, yet it does not sufficiently restore its 
balance for the attainment of a long life. Hence, one day 
im seven, by the bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a 
day of compensation, to perfect, by its repose, the animal 
fystem. You may easily determine this question by trying 
ton beasts of burden. Take the horse and work him to 
en full extent of his power every day of the week, or give 
re one day in Seven, and you will soon perceive, by 
as npemee: vigor with which he performs on the other six 
te that his rest is necessary to his well-being. Man, pos- 
. i 4 superior neture, is borne along by the very vigor 
ihc te 80 that the injury of continued diurnal exer- 
- excitement in his animal system is not so apparent 
a — brute; but in the long run it breaks down 
Vien 7 a it abridges the length of his life and that 
he 8 old age, which (as to mere animal power) ought 

the object of his preservation.” 


ee tesovaNHA.—This medicine of sonorous name 
Spelt in full, is one of the most familiarly known of 
a in domestic medical practice, and it is known as 
min. prompt and effective as an emetic. The London 
pte on Teturns of medical practice which go to 
doses of eins some cases of obstinate vomiting minute 
inden rosea are found to have an excellent result, 
acuanhe win or this purpose, the dose is one drop of ipec- 
after a lapse e se & teaspoonful of water every hour, and 
Attained tt some hours, or perhaps a day, relief has been 
einen a = the usual remedies have failed. It will be 
and that in j at this 4s on the principle of like curing like, 
Which is de nsignificant doses. The American Observer, 
sharp tan 3 to homeopathy, whose editors understand 
Very pert § 1 not sharp practice, could not fail to get a 
inent joke out of this on go staid an organ of the 

in 4s the London Lancet. That like seems to cure like 


universally is quite another question. Meantime, many a 
person may be relieved, perhaps, from the great distress of 
nausea by improving this simple hint. And if successful, 
the patient may have the happy choice of considering him- 
self cured according to the wisdom of either practice, as 
best suits him. 


* A Mamworna Sprine.—Prof. D. D. Owzn thus de- 
scribes an extraordinary spring in the State of Arkansas: 
“The country is well watered, and possesses many ‘ire water 
owers—even at the very fountain-head of some of its numerous 
mpid calcareous streams, which trequently burst forth from 
among the ledges of rock. One of the most remarkable of these 
forms the fountain-head of the main fork of Spring River, known 
as the ‘‘ Mammoth Spring,” welling up on the south side of a 
e, fr 1 abyss beneath of sixty-four 
feet, and constituting, at its very source, a respectable lake of 
about one-sixteenth of a mile from north to south, and one-fifth to 
one-sixth of that distance from east to west. 
‘It is said by those who have sounded the bottom that there 
are large cavities and crevices in the rock, and that the main 
body of the water issues from a large cavernous opening of some 
forty yards in circumference.* It has been estimated that it boils 
up at the rate of about eight thousand barrels per minute; the 
correctness of this estimate we had no means of verifying, but it 
may be safely estimated that the average constant flow would be 
at least sufficient to propel from twelve to fifteen run of stones.” 
DisinFroTants. —Many mistake in confounding this 
class of medical appliances with deodorizers. The Technol- 
ogist, which is a new monthly of a very high character, calls 
attention in an able article to the important difference. A 
sick or infected chamber may have offensive odors masked 
by perfumes, as in the use of pastiles, etc., but such practice 
does not destroy poisonous effluvia and gases. The burn- 
ing of coffee, by virtue of its empyreumatic oils, is far more 
effective, and so with rags und paper when burnt. It wisely 
gives the preference, however, to carbolic acid well diluted 
and copiously sprinkled wherever an infectious or bad air is 
found. This is a true and powerful disinfectant of the vola- 
tile kind, which, as it evaporates, will do its work effec- 
tually. 


TUNNELING THE THAMES.—A new tunnel has been 
passed under the Thames quickly and cheaply, and is now 
in successful use for the transportation of passengers. It is 
called a sub-way, and consists of an iron tube seven feet in 
diameter. This was driven through the underlying clay, 
and cost so very much less than such structures usually 
have, that some bold projects are hinted at for running such 
tubes up and down the river as well as across. If the East 
River flowed over a bed of clay how easy, would be the 
transit by sub-ways from New York to Brooklyn. 


Spots on tHE Sun.—The solar spots are still attract- 
ing much observation, and are pronounced to be of extraor- 
dinary size, such as have not been seen for many years. 
That their presence is the signal for great magnetic dis- 
turbances around our planet cannot be doubted, and great 
interest is excited to determine what may be the nature of 
the phenomena themselves, and what their relation to our 
terrestrial economies. The spots may be seen by a powerful 
spyglass, only the eye-piece must be guarded by colored 
glass, which can easily be adjusted. 

SHAKSPEAREAN ANovynE.—The Hydrate of Chloral 
is a new and much lauded anodyne. Apropos of its peculiar 
qualities, the Michigan University Medical Magazine cites 
the following lines from Romeo and Juliet, which are apt 
enough to take their place in the Dispensatory as a descrip- 
tiou: 

“ Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humor, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit. ~ 
And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 


Thou shalt remain fall two-and-forty hours, 
And then awake as from a plearant sleep.” 


The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
——-@————— 
WASHING FLANNELS. 


‘*Can you tell me what has been done to my blank- 
ets? Notayear in use, and look at them! Fortunately I 
put but two into the wash this week, and nowI think I 
shall never dare to have another washed. My pretty, soft, 
white blankets absolutely ruined.’”’ 

Not ruined, as far as use is concerned, but the beauty has 
departed, never to return. Did you overlook the washing 
of them yourself ? 

‘‘Most certainly not! I never did such a thing in my 
life. I told the laundress that I wanted her to be very par- 
ticular, and she assured me that she was fully competent to 
the work. Ihave just been speaking to her about them, 
and she can’t tell what should make thom look so badly , 
unless there was something wrong about the wool.” 

That is simply absurd. Did you question her as to her 
mode of washing them ? 

‘Oh! no, I should not have known if she had managed 
incorrectly, and to question her would only have exposed 
my own ignorance to a servant, and that I am very loth to 
do; but she saidshe rubbed them very faithfully, soaped 
them thoroughly, and boiled them in good, clean suds.” 
Soaped and boiled blankets, or woolen goods of any kind! 
No wonder they are brown and muddy, and as thiek asa 
board! 

Blankets that are carefully managed will not require 
washing often; yours have been in use so short a time they 
certainly could not have needed it, unless they were accident- 
ally soiled. 

‘‘No, they looked very fresh and fair; but I had supposed 
blankets should be washed every fall and spring. I never 
asked why.” 

Oh no! They are always put between the sheets and 
bedspreads, not in contact with the body at all, and it would 
be long before anything but an accident or the greatest 
carelessness could soil them. 

There are people who will lie down, for a nap in the after- 
noon, between the blankets ! The housekeeper who can patient- 
ly or silently endure that, must be nearer akin to the angels 
than we generally find them. True, no woman would be 
guilty of such carelessness; but ignorance is an excuse for 
many ‘“shortcomings;” yet it is not this class of men that 
we intend to have at home in eharge of household affairs 
when women go to Congress. 

Occasionally, in a fair, clear day, and when there is 4 
moderate wind, itis well to pin blankets on the clothes- 
line in the yard, that they may be well aired and freshened, 
and whatever dust may have settled in them, be whipped 
out by the wind. When they really need washing, the first 
step is to see that there is a good quantity of boiling water 
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boiling water; dissolve and stir thoroughly into it, sufficient 
soap to make a good lather, but on no account rub soap on 
the blankets. Put into the tub but one blanket at a time, 
Shake it to and fro with the clothes-stick till perfectly wet 
through, then press it under the water to remain till cool 
enough to use your hands in it, when each part should be 
examined very carefully, gently rubbing or squeezing the 
suds through it. Hard rubbing fulls woolens. When sure 
that all spots or dirt are removed, wring them through the 
“ Wringer” into a second tub of boiling water into which 
you have thoroughly stirred some bluing. If your first suds 
are strong enough, the blankets will retain sufficient soap 
for the rinsing water, which in woolens requires a little 
soap. Shake the blanket up and down in this water, with 
the clothes-stick, till it has flowed through every part. Then, 
while the water is stiil hot, put it through the wringer. It 
requires two persons toshake outa bed blanket after the 
last wringing. They should take it by the ends and snap 
vigorously, to remove ail the water as far as possible. Then 
carry to the line, throw it over, and pull it smooth, bringing 
the hems straight and true, and pin on to the line strongly. 
When half dry, turn it lengthwise on the line, and pull the 
selvedges together ina straight line so that no part may 
draw up 1n cockles or full unevenly. 

Never wash woolens of any kind on arainy or cloudy day; 
but for blankets it is ruinous. A bright sunny day with a 
brisk wind is very desirable, as its snaps out the water, 
giving itno chance to settle. When perfectly dry, fold very 
evenly; but never press or iron. 

Washed in this way, although your blankets may not be 
quite as white as when new, the change will be hardly 
noticeable, and they will be soft and fleecy until worn out. 
A tall, large tub with pounder, or dusher on springs, fastened 
across the tub, like the old fashio&ed “‘ pounding barrel,” or 
the tub and dasher of the Metropolitan Washing Machine, 
is one of the most convenient and desirable tubs to wash 
blankets in, as the washing'can be done at once without 
waiting for the water to cool. The ‘‘ pounder” should be 
used gently, as harsh rubbing or pounding knots the fibres 
of woolens, but the spring dasher keeps the water filtering 
through every part without any hard usage. 

Wash flannels in the same way, only bring them from the 
line before quite dry; pull out and fold evenly. If any spot 
has ‘‘ fulled’’ er ‘‘ cockled,”’ when a little damp you can pull 
it smooth. Roll up the articles tight, fora little while, 
until dampened all over alike, and then press till dry, pull- 
ing the garment taut from the iron as you press. 

There are many theories about washing woolen goods 
Several of The Household Guides, of late, recommend wash- 
ing in cold water. Some even advise soaking them all night, 
claiming that they do not felt any more than when washed 
in hot water, and are not as liable to grow yellow. But we 
cannot think this idea correct. Prof. YouMANs, in his 
Book of Household Science, describes the difference in the 
structure of fibre between woolen and cotton and linen 
fabrics, with a drawing of the straight smooth form of linen 
or cotton filaments, and the toothed and jagged structures 
of woolen fabrics, and says: 

“It is evident that the latter, by compression and fric- 
tion, will mat and lock together, while cotton and linen 
fibres, having no such asperities of surface, are incapable 
of anything like close mechanical adherence. Hence the 
peculiar capabilities of woolen fabrics, of felting, fulling and 
shrinking, caused by the binding together of the ultimate 
filaments. We see, therefore, the impolicy of excessive rub- 
bing in washing woolen fabrics, and of changing them from 
hot to cold water, as the contraction that it causes is essen- 
tially a fulling process. The best expericnce seems to indicate 
that woolen cloths should never be put into cold water, but 
always iato warm, and if changed from water to water, they 
should go from hot to hotter. In the most skillful modes of 
cleansing delaines for printing, the plan is, to place them 
first in water at 100° or 120°, and then treat them eight or 
ten times with water 10° hotter in each change.” 


RECEIPTS. 

Veat Patrry.—Four pounds veal steak, chopped 
while raw, very fine; mix with it eight butter crackers 
rolled; a piece of butter of the size of an egg, and two well- 
beaten eggs. Mix all thoroughly together and season with 
pepper and salt. A little sage, thyme or savory, is thought 
an improvement by somé. Mould into a loaf; put small 
bits of butter on top, and cover with grated bread crumbs. 
Judge of the quantity of butter necessary by your own 
taste. If not liked very rich, two tablespoonfuls of butter 
cut up and sprinkled over will be plenty. Bake two hours. 
When cold cut off slices as from a loaf of bread, for tea, or 
side dishes. 


Mook OystsEr Frirrers.—Grate fifteen ears of green 
corn, wash the cobs in a coffee cup of milk; two and a half 
tablespoonfuls of flour; four eggs; beat yolks and whites 
separately ; one teaspoonful salt; a little pepper; butter the 
size of an egg. Bake in little cakes, or fry like batter cakes 
on a hot griddle. 


Cooxine Green Pras.—The first rule is to use the 
peas fresh from the vines. Every hour’s delay in cooking 
after they are gathered destroys something of their finest 
flavor. Wash;them before shelling, never after. Shell and 
pick over nicely. First putin the fresh pods. Press them 
down, leaving only water enough to cover them. Let them 
boil fifteen minutes, then skim out, and put in the peas. If 
there is more than enough water to cover the peas after the 
pods have been removed, pour it out. Let them boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Peas that require more than twenty 
minutes, or need soda to make them tender, are only fit for 
soup. When done, put what butter is needed into the dish, 
and pour ths peas on it, adding a little pepper. Some prefer 
them dry, and drain them through a strainer, but we think 
some of the water in which they were boiled is a very great 
improvement. The amount of butter needed must be de- 
cided by the quantity of peas and the taste. Boiling the 
pods adds greatly to the sweetness and richness of the peas. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTOAKE.—Rub into a pint and a 
half of JEWELL’s Prepared Flour one teacup of butter; beat 
one egg very light; add milk to make a soft dough; divide 
in three parts; roll out lightly, lay one portion on a pie plate 
or tin, sprinkle a little flour on the top, then add the second 
cake, alittle flour on the top of that, and cover with the 
third. Bake quickly; but not too brown. Let the berries 
stand with sugar sprinkled over them till the cake is baked, 
then vull the thin portions of cake apart; spread half of the 
berries over the bottom cake, adding more sugar and a little 
putter; lay the second over them and put on the remainder 
of the berrics with more sugar and butter, placing the top 
cake overall. Pat it in the oven for a few minutes to heat 
through, and send to the table hot. 

When wishing an extra nice strawberry cake for tea, beat 
the whites of two eggs with a cup of white sugar till stiff, 
and add to it half of a grated cocoanut, and spread over the 
cake. If you have no prepared flour, sift two small tea- 


spoonfuls of cream tartar with the flour; dissolve one small 
teaspoon of soda in milk and add the last thing before 
mixing the cake. 
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MARSH LANDS, 


The reclamation of marsh lands, especially such 
as exist 80 extensively near the mouths of our large rivers, 
is becoming a matter of great importance, as the older geo- 
logical formations in the vicinity are occupied for building 
or agricultural purpose. These lands are strictly alluvial in 
their nature, and as such are especially adapted to the rais 
ing of crops, although in the case of those known as salt 
marshes, some preparation is necessary before the soil be 
comes fine and capable of producing crops of the highest 
excellence. These salt marshes exist all along the Atlantie 
coast and to a considerable extent on that of the Pacifie, 
and although it will hardly pay to reclaim such lands, where 
they are distant from a market, or where good arable land is 
cheap and abundant, still there is a vast quantity of marsh 
land similar to that which borders the Hackensack River 
near this city, whose drainage and improvement would cer- 
tainly pay a handsome percentage. In England the drain- 
ing of the fens, and in Holland the draining of Harlem 
Lake, are modern instances of the use to which otherwise 
valueless land may be turned. 

Salt marshes are formed by deposits of various kinds. 
The rivers bring vegetable mould and soil from the uplands, 
and the sea deposits its own vegétable matter, mingled with 
shells and the innumerable animalcule which die as soon as 
they encounter the fresh water of the rivers. The tide 
rushing back and forth spreads these combined elements and 
at length vegetation appears which by its annual decay and 
by its checking the currents renders the accumulation still 
more rapid, and at Jength the surface of the soil appears at 
or near high-water mark. Thus the marsh is formed, and 
now the work of reclaiming it is to be considered. 

The first end to be attained is the exclusion of the sea, and 
the most natural, cheapest, and generally effective plan is to 
build dykes with the soil of the marsh itself. These should 
be placed from ten to one hundred yards from the natural 
edge of the marsh, so as to leave a flat wide enough to break 
the force of waves or to render harmless the accumulation 
of river or tidal currents. The dyke should be at least two 
feet higher than the level of the highest tide known to have 
occurred at the place. The outside slope should have a base 
of one foot and a half to every foot of rise. The inside slope 
may be steeper, not exceeding one foot base to one of rise. 
The top, according to engineering rules, ought to have a 
width of at least four teet—wider in exposed situations— but 
such a width, although best, and in the end cheapest, would 
possibly overtax the purses of some. We have kaown em- 
bankments only one or two feet wide serve an excellent pur- 
pose, but such only must be considered temporary and un- 
trustworthy, to be replaced by heavier works as soon as 
possible. The ditch from which the earth for the dyke is 
taken must be on the inside. It should be about one-sev- 
enth wider than the extreme width of the dyke, and a foot 
deeper than the dyke is high. This rule will give abundant 
earth for the dyke, if the ditch is dug with its sides sloping 
to a central line, a shape which is best upon the whole. The 
sod to a depth of four to six inches should be removed from 
the surface to be occupied by drain and dyke, and saved for 
a facing to the latter. Muskrats are one cause o fdisaster to 
dykes, but little danger is to be apprehended from them if 
care is taken not to allow the dyke to pass between two 
bodies of water which approach one another nearer than 
fifty yards. For this reason a ditch on each side of the dyke 
is never allowable. 

The second consideration is the control and removal o 
water flowing into the meadow from the uplands. A brook 
may often be turned aside so that it will flow into some 
creek or natural outlet. When a stream cannot be so 
diverted it should be straightened and dyked on both sides 
so as to carry off the water as rapidly as possible. The 
drainage of the tract would be a simple matterif it were not 
for the necessity of carrying off the water at low tide. This 
can only be done by artificial means, such as pumps or tide- 
gates. The latter are sufficient in ordinary cases, and itis 
only necessary to provide a reservoir, usually a wide ditch, 
large enough to contain the surface water which accumu- 
lates while the tide is above the level of the gate. Ifthe 
outlet of the land drains is necessarily below low-water 
mark, pumping is the only resource. Windmill pumps are 
available for small tracts of land, but when an extensive 
meadow 18 to be kept clear of superfluous water, steam- 
pumps are indispensable. 


GOOD TIMBER, 


It is astonishing to see the trouble which people w 
take to procure hemlock boards and scantling with which 
builda barn, when bass-wood, or oak, or chestnut is abun 
dent near at hand, and perhaps on their own property. 
Many barns at the West are built wholly of oak, and chest- 
nut does equally well for all covering purposes. Bass-wood 
properly dressed and painted will last « life-time, and proba- 
bly longer, although if left unpainted it decays quickly, 
especially when exposed to alternations of wet and dry 
weather, but answers very well for a floor which is not like- 
ly to be often wet. Oak is the favorite for sills of building 
frames, but in many parts of the country it is exceedingly 
scarce and consequently expensive. Red elm isa good sub- 
stitute, but is liableto warp. This can be prevented to a 
great extent by hewing the timber and getting in position 
where it will not be exposed to the sun, all in one day. This 
method of treatment is perhaps hardly practicable, and it is 
better to lay the timbers as soon as they are hewn, on & level 
foundation, where they can be kept straight by placing 
weights of some kind upon them. Red elm is also very ser- 
viceable for fence posts. Butternut is likewise liable to 
warp, but can be used with advantage when green for roof 
boards or for the casings and other wood-work of doors and 
windows. Moreover its grain is very beautiful for all orna- 
mental purposes, such as wainscoting. Red beech is an 
excellent timber for joists, studs and floors, but must be put 
in position when green, so that it will season straight with- 
out being warped by the sun. In many parts of the country 
it is an available substitute for oak. It often happ 

inferior kinds of wood are used for sleepers when t 

are of first rate timber. In such cases care must be 

to protect the joints and mortises from moisture, as 

will quickly decay when exposed to alternations of wet an 
dry. As a general rule the soft woods will serve well for 
framing purposes as long as they are protected from the 
weather, but when they are used as sleepers in contact with 
hardwood sills extra care must be taken to prevent decay, or 
both timbers will give way with more or less disastrous re 


sults. 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, June 8, to Tuesday, June 14. 
HOME. 


— The week has been one of unusual in- 
terest in Washington. The Senate has passed 
the Indian Appropriation bill, which will 
enable Searetary Cox to. effect. some of the 
reforms which he wishes to carry out. The 
Franking bill, which has lain go long on the 
table that it was well nigh forgotten, suddenly 
reappeared and occupied a portion of several 
sessions. Mr. SUMNER defended the Franking 
ptivilege and advocated a reduction in postage, 
but no decision was reached, the bill giving 
place to one granting lands to the Central 
Branch Union Pacific Railroad, which was 
passed. The Apportionment bill was passed 
with an amendment increasing the number of 
Representatives in the House to 300 instead of 
275, as provided in the House bill. The House 
had spirited discussions on some alleged dis- 
graceful proceedings in relation to Cuban bonds. 
These came up during three successive morn- 
ings and occasioned a multiplicity of personal 
explanations which resulted in mutual apelo- 
gies between members, who, however, censured 
a correspondent of a New York paper, accused 
of having originated the slanderous stories 
which gave rise to the quarrel, and appeinted a 
committee to make inquiries. The Currency 
and Funding bill was discussed for sometime 
without action and finally went to the bottom 
of the Speaker's file, and will only reappear in 
the regular order of business. Mr. DAvis’ 
Naturalization bill was passed by a party vote, 
and on Monday a message was received from 
the Presidentin which he reviewed the past and 
present aspect of Cuban affairs, declaring his 
inability, in view of acknowledged facts, to see 
the necessity or right of recognizing the Cu- 
bans as belligerents. ‘The message was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and will 
doubtless have due weight in the deliberations 
which must ere long take place on the Cuban 
question. 








— The new Army Bill has received the 
President’s signature and is now the law of the 
land. It reduces the army to 30,000 men after 
July 1st, 1870, and provides that army officers 
cannot enter the civil service or remain in it 
without resigning their military commissions. 
When we compare the size of our army with 
that of European armies it seems insignificant, 
but it is eminently proper that as a republic we 
should keep our military establishment at the 
lowest possible figure. Thirty thousand men, 
however, seems to us as small a number as we 
ean afford to maintain. It is only afew days 
since an absurdly weak and wretchedly organ- 
ized raid was made upon our Canadian neigh 
bors, and yet the troops which we were able to 
send to the frontier were weaker in point of 
numbers than were the Fenians, but there is 
always a chance that a sudden emergerfcy may 
arise, and while such expensive luxuries as 
armies are necessary at all, it is well that they 
should be strong enough to render the excel- 
lence of their discipline of some practical use. 


— The Indian delegations have continued 
to attract a large share of attention at the capi- 
tal, and Rep CLouD made a speech, which is 
reported in full on another page, and which 
deserves. to rank with the famous speech of 
LoGaN, which every school boy of our day knew 
by heart. There is every reason to believe that 
these Indians never fairly understood the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1867 untal they were 
candidly explained to them by Secretary Cox 
on Saturday. The Indian Territerics are so far 
from Washington that agents practice decep- 
tions with impunity, and if we may receive the 
statements of REp CLouD and his associates as 
truth, the Indians did not know what they were 
signing when they aflixed their monograms to 
the treaty in question. Is it any wonder that 
these savages, when they see the evidences of 
our power and enterprize, and remember the 
bad faith of agents and commissioners, are 
greatly cast down in spirit, and despair of ob- 
taining justice from any one who has a white 
face. The Indians are undoubtedly destined to 
die out before the advance of civilization, but 
let us render their last days as peaceful as pos- 
sible by at least making fair treaties and keep» 
ing our promises. 

—Seldom, if ever in our history, has 
such a tide of immigration set toward our 
shores as is shown by the records of the past six 
months. During the month of May between 
50,000 and 60,000 Europeans landed at Castle 
Garden; and in the week ending June 10th 
10,036 more arrived at this port. Our European 
exchanges also report an almost unprecedented 
number of departures for America. Great Britain 
continues thus far to'send proportionately the 
greatest number, but Germany, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and the other continental countries which 
send us the most desirable class of immigrants 
are fully represented among the more recent 
arrivals, We are glad to see that in our own 
city the Irish are following the good example 
long since set by the Germans, and are organ- 

izing an association whose object is to draw off 

the surplus population which crowds the most 
densely populated wards of the city, to the more 

i ny and healthful regions of the West, The 

ee Statistics of the past few years 

oon he nice, the foreigners who land at this 
pepelteste , Svince the most inveterate pro- 
tainly p remain in the city and become—cer- 
by no means oat Fenians, and at best 
most desirable clags of our 
naturalized fellow 
Citizens. We do not lay 


THE CHRISTIAN’ UNION. 


claim to originality in this estimate of the Irish 
immigrants, for at the primary meeting of the 
association some tolerably plain talk was in- 
dulged in, and the character of the Democracy 
as represented by Irishmen was discussed in not 
very complimentary terms, although Congress 
came in for the most downright denunciation as 
a parcel of land speculators. This movement 
is one which certainly has a praiseworthy end 
in view, although the meeting in question has 
as yet borne no fruit except the inevitable com- 
mittee, which has the usual instructions to re- 
port a feasible plan at some indefinite future 
time. When we notice an appreciable diminu- 
tion in the number of picturesque but unsavory 
shanties on our unoccupied uptown lots, we 
shall be still more encouraged to believe that 
our strictly surplus population is finding its 
way countryward in a natural manner, without 
the help of that legislation which many intel- 
teligent people already consider necessary. We 
know several instances where Irishmen who 
have fortunately found no cousins to detain 
them in New York and introduce them to the 
allurements of city life, have won for them- 
selves farms and homesteads even in crowded 
New England, and we hope that ere ong immi- 
grants from Ireland will, like their Welsh and 
continental bretnren, land at Castle Garden 
only to be ticketed through to the West, where 
a purer life and we hope less whisky awaits 
them. 


t 
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. — The nev law in this city will not be 
popular with those who trust in the present lax 
regulations and their own good fortune, to es- 
cape the very honorable but excessively tedious 
duties of the jury box, but it is consoling to 
reflect that more intelligent juries may be the 
result. The new provisions of the law are con- 
tained in the first and second sections, which go 
into effect on July Ist, the remainder being in 
force already. These sections provide that no 
one who is eligible for jury duty and who has 
been duly drawn and summoned shall be ex- 
cused from serving as a juror before any court 
of record, unless it be shown under oath that he 
is necessarily absent from town and will not 
return in time to serve; that he is physically 
ineapacitated, or that he is prevented from serv- 
ing by the sickness or death of a near relative. 
The court may, in its discretion, excuse a juror 
from service for a period of not more than three 


‘days. Each jury year begins with October, and 


every person who actually serves as a juror 
twelve days within the year shall be exempt 
from further service during the year, a certifi- 
cate to that effect being given him by the pro- 
per officer. No individual shall serve as a juror 
in courts of record at more than two terms in 
each jury year, and for each day of actual atten- 
danee and service in the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the Peace, or in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, the sum of two dollars shall be paid 
on a certificate of attendance and service from 
the Clerk and an order from the Court. In 
other courts of record each juror shall receive 
one dollar, or fifty cents if default be made. 
The other exemptions and regulations remain 
as at present. We fancy that excuses on ac- 
count of sickness of relatives will be as abun- 
dant upon the court records as they are upon 
the books of College tutors, and we are curious 
to know how excuses based on such ‘‘ necessary 
absences’ as are apt to occur during the sum- 
mer months, or in the cases of persons industri- 
ously employed after the manner of Fisk, Jr., 
will be received by indulgent impaneling offi- 
cers. We have heard that there is a class of 


possible that the limitations in the new law 
may interfere with their privileges, but besides 
this class we de not apprehend that anyone’s 
rights will be seriously injured. 


—_——_—— 


— The Annual examination at West 
Point has passed with the usual accompani- 
ments of drills, artillery practice, and balls at 
CozzEN’s hotel. Among the candidates for 
admission to the incoming class are two colored 
youths, SmMirH and HowarpD by name, who 
have been regularly appointed to cadetships, 
and will become members of the Academy on 
passing the usual examination at the close of 
this month. Their social status is at present 
indefinable, although there is a general tenden- 
cy on the part of officers and cadets to treat 
them with perfect civility. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that an institution so wedded to 
the traditional exclusiveness of the old army as 
is West Poiut should receive these representa- 
tives of a recently enslaved race with cordiality, 
and we shall be quite satisfied if the colored 
cadets are not treated witn marked incivility. 
The freshmen, or ‘ plebes,” at the Military 
Academy usually come in for a full share of 
bullying from the upper classes during the long 
discipline of squad drill, and if the colored 
eadets share this petty tyranny no one need 
complain that partiality is shown. All this, 
however, is premature, for the cxamination 
will possibly prove to be an impassable barrier, 
in which case we doubt not that those will be 
found who will denounce the examining offi- 
cers as having been unjustly severe, thereby 
preventing the colored candidates from obtain- 
ing admission. 

——_>—_——_—_. 


FOREIGN. 


— The undergraduates of Oxford, or 
some of them, have brought upon themselves 
the denunciations of all England, by.indulging 
in amad spree to which our own colleges, we 
rejoice to say, cannot furnishe parallel. The 
seene of the outrage was Christ Church College, 
one of the most aristocratic subdivisions of 
aristocratic Oxford, and the participants there- 





in were, it may he assumed, sons of wealthy or 


persons who live by doing jury duty, and it ise 


even noble families. They broke into one of 
the librarias, brought out a statue and some fine 
busts which they destroyed by placing them in 
a bonfire, and escaped without recognition or 
capture by the authorities. The names of those 
iconoclasts have since been ascertained, and 
they have all been sentenced to utterly inad- 
equate punishments in the shape of expulsions, 

rustications, and the like. The University 
authorities are.severely censured for the laxity 
of discipline which it is alleged has grown up 
under the existing systems of aristocratic 
patronage, and some of the London papers de- 
clare that these Oxford Vandais deserve no 
more mercy than would a gang of *‘ snobs” who 
perpetrated a similar outrage. Another sensa- 
tion is found ina remarkable series of revela- 

tions made in connection with the trial of two 

young men who were not long since arrested in 

London for arraying themselves as women and 
indulging in various fresks, not to say crimes 

which might well be considered impossible at 

the present day. These young men have been 
carrying on their deceptive practices for a long 
time. They had a complete stock of feminine 
decorations in their apartments, and so success- 
ful have they been in their assumed characters 
that the names of several titled personages of 
the male sex are upon their list of their admir- 
erers. The two aspects of English life which 
we have just described must be taken as signs of 
the times, and as proof positive, that England 
must extend her projected reforms to all classes, 
a necessity which Mr. Hua@Hes has recognized 
by introducing a ‘‘ Turf bill” in the Commons, 
which is intended to effect some needed re- 
forms in sporting circles. The national pastime 
of horse-racing has become of late yeare so com- 
pletely reduced to a science that it is no longer 
a sport, and while Mr. HUGHES approves of 
racing in the abstract, he wishes to see it con- 
ducted on honorable principles. Whether or no 
his ideas are impracticable, time alone can de- 
termine, but Mr. Hucues is the man of all 
others who is best fitted to push such a measure 
through, or work faithfully in its behalf if it 
refuses to be pushed. We cannot but wonder, 

however, at the pluck which assails the na- 
tional practice of betting and proposes certain 

laws which would effect the financial ruin of 
professional bettors and would doubtless cause 

much peeuniary embarrassment to honorable 

and noble members in both Houses of Parlia- 

ment. 

—Pending the solution or dissolution of 
the Eastern question under its new aspects, 

Constantinople has been devastated bya fire, 

so disastrous that the incendiary plots of the 

Egyptian Viceroy are temporarily forgotten in 

the presence of an actual and undoubted calam- 

ity. Details from such a distance by telegraph 

are necessarily meagre and to some extent un- 
trustworthy, but there is no doubt that a thous- 

and lives, more or less, have been lost, and that 
property to the amount of many millions of 
dollars has been destroyed. We are not as yet 
accurately informed as to the origin of the fire, 

in fact we only know that Pera, the most beau- 
tiful and the wealthiest part of the Turkish 
capital, isin ashes. This quarter of Constanti- 
nople lies to the northward of Stamboul, the 

true Turkish town, and is separated from it by 
the famous strait of the Golden Horn. It con- 
tains, or contained the great foreign banking 
houses, the residences of wealthy Armenians, 

Greeks, and other Christians, and the embassies 
of foreign powers, represented at the Sublime 
Porte. Many of these latter were buildings of 
great magnificence. The fact that this part of 
the city was built mostly of stone or brick 
would seem to throw some doubt upor the 
truth of the telegraphic accounts of the con- 
flagration, but the proverbial nartowness of the 
streets, through some of which there is barely 
room for two strings of loaded dromedaries to 
pass, explains the possibility of such a disaster. 
It is said that some 7,000 buildings were de- 
streyed, among which was the Armenian 
Church with all its contents, except the Gobe- 
lin Tapestries presented by the Empress Eucr- 
Nie at her late visit, and the palace of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, one of the most costly and 
elegant structures in the city. Escape was in 
some cases impossible, while in others the in- 
habitants with characteristic fatalism met a 
fearful death with stoical indifference. To mor- 
taiken it would seem that of the two quarters 
of the city Stamboul could have best been 
spared, but the loss of life would doubtless 
have been far greater, and the survivors might 
with Oriental acquiescence in the decrees of 
providence, have said, ‘It is fate,” and pro- 
ceeded to dwell resignedly in tentsand shan- 
ties, whereas we trust that Pera will arise from 
her ashes amd have hereafter, not only an ade- 
quate supply of water, but a sufficient number 
of American steam fire engines. 


—In the island of Madeira an election 
was recently held for delegates to the Cortes, 
in which some of the tactics of our own politics 
were successfully introdnced, it seems that in 
that vine covered island, priests dabble in 
polities even as they do with us, but with this 
important difference. The clergy of Madeira 
not only open the polls in the churches where 
the ballot boxes are placed, but are resolutely 
opposed to the presence of inspectors from the 
anti-clerical party. In the present instance, as 
in most instances in Roman Catholic countries, 
the Liberals were opposed to the priests who 
were suspected of what we here term bal- 
lot-box-stuffing. Inspectors were appointed 
to. prevent this ecclesiastical irregularity, 
but the priests ordered them out of the Church, 
which, we can fancy them asserting, was 
only divested of its sacred character so far as 





the deposition of yotes was concerned, and I 


should not be desecrated by such seculari- 
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ties as inspectors of elections. The result was 
a tolerably promiscuous fight in which several 
persons were shot. Tnus does the influence of 
democratic America react upon and revitalize 
the ‘‘ effete despotisms of Europe.” 








FINANOIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 








NEW YORK, June 14, 1870. 


The Burcau of Statistics furnishes some inter- 
esting figures in its last monthly report. The imports 
fer the month of March amounted to $45,091,538, or 
nearly five millions less than for the corresponding 
month in 1869. The exports were $51,113,870, showing 
an improvement inthe export trade since last year of 
nearly twenty millions. The re-exports for the same 
month were this year $2,672,565, against $3,310,148 last 
year. For the nine months which ended with March, 
the imports were $333,304,385; the exports were $376,. 
$02,107 ; the re-exports were $23,492,356. The increase 
in the amount of imports comparing with last year was 
somewhat less than thirty millions, while the increase 
in the exports was nearly eighty millions, and of re-ex- 
ports about eight millions. Comparing the proportion 
of the goods shipped in American and foreign vessels 
we find that nearly seventy per cent. of the import and 
export trade is done by foreign vessels, and even the 
small amount still in American vessels is decreasing. 


Wall Street has been dull during the week, and 
brokers are watching the movements of Congress in 
respect to the banking and funding bills with the keen- 
est attention. 


Government Securities have been steady and 
strong in sympathy with improved quotations tele- 
graphed from the European markets. 


The Bank Statement is again unfavorable, 
showing a loss of about $3,500,000 in reserve ; in speoie, 
$2,425,671 ; in circulation, $142.395; in deposits, $5,492,- 

7, and in legal tenders, $1,131,140. 

Foreign Exchange is weak: specie is abundant, 
and money is easy. 


Quotations for the week ending June 14. 
High- 
est... 
11434 
11834 
1124 
1115¢ 
sos AU 
. 114% 
1143¢ 
108% 
1083g 
112% 
101% 


American Gold Coin.......00... 
U. 8. 6's Con "81... cccccccccccces 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou ’62.... 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou 64......cecceees 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "65... 

U. S. 5-20’s, Cou ’67.,.. aes 
VU. &. 5-20's, Cou UB... cccoccoceceess 
U.S. 10-40 Cou ....secreccccccccesccee 
U. S. 10-40, Reg..cccccesccccccee rarer 
U, S. currency 68......0.cc0s cece 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 
Hariem.....ccccccoccece 


145 
1083¢ 
993% 
61% 
110% 
8534 
923 
122 
6834 


Gake SHOre.....scccccssccccseeee 
WSR ..00ccesc00- 
PRUE .. cc cccccccce 


Northwestern pref........++-secsceee 
Rock Island... ..0...-secscoccsccoces 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 
Milwaukée and St. Paul pf......... 8234 
GS. GEER cccccccccosocossesccccss 1G 
Pacific Mall. ccrcccsccccscesccectoes.. 
Yad 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 








NEw YORK, June 14, 1870. 


Receipts of Produce during the week ending June 
14, were as follows; 


6,792|Cornmeal, bags...... 

. 9,029; Hemp, bales... ‘ 

.64.681) Hops, bales.... : 
Wheat, bush.........665,12| Pork, bbis.....,...... 
Corn, bush. ..........339,638) Beef, Kgs. .....cccee6 
Vats, bush,... .. 95,308/Cut-meats, pkgs 
Rye, bush., . 45,552] Butter, pkgs....... 
Barley, bus) -.. _ 400}/Cheese, pkgs. o¢ 
Malt, bush. . 2,198;Tobacco, hhds....... 
Beans, bush... 345) Tobacco, bxs.and cs. . 
Peas, bush........... 7,186} Wool, bales. 
Cornmeal, bbls....... 


1,015 
Butter.—The butter market does not show materi- 
al Senge, although some slight variations may be 
noticed in our table of quotations. Butter is still’ held 
for arise in the dairying districts, but no effect upon 
the market is as yet apparent, We quote: 


State fresh pails, #@ MD .........00-..s00e 
State, half firkin tubs, extra, # ib 

, half firkin ne poe bog R 
State, Welsh tubs, good to fine. # D.... 
Btdto firkina, PB. ......ccccccccccccesccees 
Orange fresh pails, # Db oo 
Pennsylvania fresh la, PW Bro...c0.0 
Western Reserve, firkins, # 0........<..06. 


Cheese—The market remains in a dull state of inac- 
tivity although purchases for export and home con- 
sumption continue. We quote: 

State Factories, extra to fine, # Bb... 

State Factories, fair to goody# bb . 

State Factories, ordinary, # b.,.. 

State Factories, skimmed, b tb,.. 

State farm Dairies ® ee 

Cotton—Closes dull at drooping prices, although it 
was firmer early in the week. Sales were light. 
Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 
ons Upepde a < 

MATY....sececee. 17 7 
Good Ordinary 1 es 20 
Low Middling. 213g 
Middling epees ee 2236 
Good Middling...... 23% 

Eggs advanced in price early in the week but have 
fallen again and are now even lower than our last 
week’s quotations. We quote: 

State and Pennsylvania ® doz............00. 

Western fre: OB scccccccscccccces 

Canada, # doz.... ...... 

Duck # doz..... 

Geese # d0Z.,.....++e00- elnorenne 

Flour and Meal—An active export demand pre- 
vailed early in the week, but are less in request as we 

‘0 to press, with momatuing. lone of firmness in quota- 
tions, which are nevertheless higher than our laet 
weeks figures, We quote; 

Superfine State and Western .............. 

Extra State ....... oes cece cece coeeUs 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping brands. 

Extra Ohio, trade and family brands..... 

Extra City, "Senge 


Poor to fancy extra Missouri...,...:......6, 

Southern good ordinary to choice extra... 

Grain—Wheat was offered freely at reduced prices 
which induced somewkat more activity, and the Tearket 
promptly recovered, Wequote: 

White Western # bush....,............. 

Red and Amber Western, ® bush. 

No. 1 Spring, delivered, # bush... 

No. 2 Spring, delivered ¥ bush.,.. 

White Genesee # bush............. 

Amber State, in store @ bush........ 


Provisions Pork has been in moderate demand, 
bat closes with considerable firmness, We quote: 

bE oe RL er een ,50@30, 
Thin Mess, Bebe ogee 
Prime som, © Dil inienumentathensbliinsd 
EEE WE Wis dnss chon dentthosatecenssasncel 
Beef has-been firm but not active. W. Hi 
Plain Mess, # bbl. bar TUX 
Extra Mess, # 


POOR Peer emer ewes seen sees 


7 18 
208 
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2446 
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Sundries.—We quote: 
| my ony Red, b ea 

room Corn, ureen, # b 
Beeswax, # Ss 

ern, # b.... 
seng. Western, # Db 
Clover Seed, prime, # B..... 
Rough # laxseed, # bush.. 
Timothy ;# bush... 
pather), Live Geese, new 

y #100 BD eecce 
Prime 


euugsee 


3 


S es F's 
Morr 
5 
_ 
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CATTLE MARKETS, 


MONDAY. 

; Beeves— Receipts fox the week a eo 
October, and shows the effects of the at 
induced by railroad competition, There is a sii 
cline noted in almost all grades, We quote : 

Poor to medium cattle, # » 3 
Medium to fair steers..." 
Prime to extra bullocks 


Cows—Receipts for the 
and the supply of milch cows es 
demand. A number h 





Trade is q 

her greater than 1 

ave been an the 

only one brought over $100; a fair ae is $70, and 

Veal Calves—Receipts f 7 % 

fed calves sell at 6@8c., and wd ty 83. Grass 

mas A few extra nice animals bronght lic. 3)? 
eep and Lambs-—Recei ‘ 

The large receipts have filled the market and x24 

- e 


not very ready. The average 
reduc We quote thin cheep 4@as -y r~ prices ara 
6%4c.; good to prime 64%@7c.: lambs $@i0. um 54@ 


receipts reduced the price ct Qesea ee ome 

nina 
Vast Quantities of Ivory Destroyed 
Thousands of teeth that might last a lifetime, 
are lost every year, simply because the parties 
concerned either forget or do not appreciate the 
fact that Sozodont, duly applied, Tenders the 
dental substance proof against decay. 


Accidents will occur even in the best regu- 
lated families, and “ Spalding’s Glue” should 
be kept handy. 
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Interesting to Ladies. 

“‘My Grover & BakER Machine was 
purchased about nine years ago. For nearly 
seven years it was employed almost constantly 
in heavy work—ladies’ cloaks, men’s and boys’ 
clothing and the lixe, yet when the occasion 
required would perform the finest work with 
entire satisfaction. For two years it has been 
doing family sewing of every variety, and it 
works equally as well as when first purchased,” 
—Mrs. J. M. WASHBUNE, West Stafford, Conn, 


—_—_—_—~___. 
Facts for the Ladies. 
Nearly six years ago I ordered one of your 
Sewing-Machines, and since then I have done 
with it, not only all the ordinary family sewing, 
but also all our millinery and mantua making, 
besides frequently encroaching upon the tailor’s 
peculiar province; and this fora family of eight 
adults. Sevoral of them were grown, engaged 
in business or profes-ional life. I have wrought 
on various kinds of material, from Swiss mus- 
lin and silk to heavy beaver cloth and morocco, 
and have two bed-quilts, every stitch in which, 
piecing, quilting, and binding, was done on the 
machine. When I purchased, I was a perfect 
novice, néver having worked on any kind of 
amachine. The agent was miles away, and 
there was not then, as now, other WHEELER & 
Witson machines near by. Still, though I 
never had five minutes instruction, I found no 
trouble in learning myself. It is as completely 
under my control as the needle in my hand, and 
has never needed any repairs. Only two needles 
have'been broken. One No. 2 needle did all 
the sewing, coarse and fine, for ten years. Itis 
indeed our ‘‘ household pet.” It has paid for 
itself more than once in the sewing-bills which 
it has saved. Mrs. M, A. Gace. 
Roxabelle, Ohio. 
—_- > — — 
Christian Work. 
All persons willing to become one of 1,000 te 
contribute $40 each to the “ building fund” of 
The Midnight Mission—$10 payable now, or on 
the first of October next, the balance in three 
semi-annual payments thereafter—please ad- 
dress Puiny F. SMITH, Treasurer, 26 Nassai 
street, N.Y. Remit by draft or P. O. order. 
A handsome book of names of “the thousand 
subscribers” will be sent to each. 


————_—~—-__— 
Messrs. CONVERSE & Co. and TANNER & C0., 
the financial agents of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, now offer to the 
public ‘the remaining first mortgage bonds of 
that road. The bonds, which have been largely 
sold of late, are offered at 974 and accrued inter» 
est for the balance of the loan. The largest 
portion of the eastern division of the road 1 
reported completed, and the earnings on this 
completed portion are claimed to be already 
more than ample to meet the interest ou the 
outstanding bonds, while the balance of the 
line is under contract to be graded and ready 
for the rails prior to November next. The 
agerits assure the public that iron has been pur 
chased, and is now en route, to complete the 
whole eastern division to its terminus, while 
constant additions are being made to the rolling 
stock to meet the increasing traffic. The bonds 
beara high rate of interest, and are recoil 
mended by the financial agents of the Compaty 
as a desirable investment. 


Ths PCL 
A Luxury of the Period. 


Regarded from the economic standpoint, SEA 
Moss FARINE appears to overshadow every other 
vegetable nutrient. It contains—as we are 1D- 
formed on good scientific authority—nearly 
ninety per cent. of nourishing, fattening gele- 
tine; and of all gelatine substances used 12 
cooking, it is said to be the cheapest by over 
fifty per cent., as well as the most digestible. 
We give these statements, which are authenti- 
cated by the signatures of men of eminent 1epu- 
tation, as vouchers for the opinions We have 
ventured to express on the economic importance 
of the new article of diet. As to its delicious: 
ness, the “ proof of the pudding is in eating 1%) 
and we feel confident that no man or woman 
who has once eaten of a blanc mange, poids, 
custard, cream, Charlotte Russe, or aby © = 
delicacy prepared with the Sea Moss oe 
will deny its claim to rank among the table 
uries of tee period. 


—_+——_ 

A Choice Security. 
There is a security now offered worthy ‘i 
attention of those investors who are col F 
with a@ moderate and certain interest '2 - 





Staie. 
financial character for the prompt PA 
her debts, and the rapid accumulativou 
erty iv the State renders ne 
upon her credit, in the opinion of financ 
a sécurity of the highest class. 


- “ A ; ? f their 
eration of the unquestionable safe:y 0 
capital, namely, the bonds of Wayne cos 
Illinois, which have been placed in "he, 
of Mesars. GILMAN, Sen. & O0., 47 Excite 
Place. The privcipal and interost 0! O° Vi. 
are guaranteed by the State of Lino} » of tue 
thus rendered a part of the vblizat a a bigh 
Titinois has deservedly enjoy ment of 
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